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y Truth in Paradox 
In estimating a life or character, 
the question rarely turns on the cor- 


rectness of this or that opinion held. 


W. EE. GLADSTONE, 


S NEW 

5 SERIES OF Some things, after all, come to 
> 

& 


THe i the poor that can’t get into the doors 
2 of the rich, whose money somehow 


. ' CHRISTI AN We blocks up the entrance-way. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Vo consecrated absurdity would 
have stood its ground in this world 
if the man had not silenced the objec- 
tion of the child. 


MICHELE T. 
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Educational 


HE catalogue or circular of -any school in America (if issued) and 
the time-tables of the routes you would use in ‘traveling from your 
home to the school, sent free on request. 
school or what class of schools you wish to know about, addressing 


Write, stating what 


Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


THE REED SCHOOL 


6, 8, 10 East 53d St., N. Y. 30th Year begins Oct. 3. 
Mrs. Sy_vanus Reep, Resident. 
Mr, J. Ramsay MontizamBert, M.A., Head Master. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate courses, including 
all studies required at university entrance examinations. 











MY BARBER AND MISS MONTFORT’S 

Morning Classes for Young Ladies reopen 

a 4. 44 West 34th St., N.Y. Academic and Collegiate 
urses, , 





Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls 
713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. _Prepa- 
ration forcollege. Special courses, Reopens October 4th. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Street, New York City. 





HE MISSES GRAHAM (su€cessors to the Misses 
Green) will reopen their boarding and day school 
for girls, October 4, at the new location, 176 West 72d St., 
cor. Amsterdam Ave., Sherman Square, N. Y. 
Miss GRAHAM at home after July 1. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


Young men and women prepared for business, profes- 
sional studies, and citizenship. 

Economics, Civics, Politics, History, Literature, 
Rhetoric, Book-keeping, Mathematics, 
Sciences, Languages, etc. 

Fee, $100 per year. Send for circular. 

Geo. Gunton, President, 34 Union Square, N.Y. 








EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia College and Barnard College, offers university 
courses in pedagogy, leading to the degrees of A.B., A.M., 

and Ph.D. 9 niversity Place, N. Y. Gy, 2 
ALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 





Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, pad 34 East s7th St., 
N.Y. City, reopens Thursday, Oct. sth. Primary,Academic, 
and Collegiate Departments. Special students admitted. 





MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 
6 West 48th St., N. Y. City. Primary, Academic, and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. 
o more than eight pupils constitute any class. 





ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS ahs H, y. 


_ Preparatory and Primary Departments. Individual 
instruction, Special attention to college preparation. 
Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and Sciences. 
ative teachers in Modern Languages. Gymnasium. 
Resident students. a 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


The Misses Wreaks’ School for Girls 
21 EAST 74th ST., N.Y. 
Reopens Oct. 3d, 1893. Four resident pupils received. 








Connecticut 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
—$s500. 19th year. ay so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’69), 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 





ANAAN ACADEMY, Canaan, Conn.—Home 

for sixteen boys. Three masters. College or busi- 

ness. Backward boysaspecialty. For particulars address 
the Rector. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 
Ss 


10 BOY 
68th year of Acodoms, 14th of Home. 
College or Business. bsolutely healthful location’ and 
nuine home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
eferences required. é 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
COLLINS STREET CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Established in 1885. Thorough preparation for College. 
Six teachers; 60 scholars. Boarding pupils $500 and re. 
Lewis F. Rerp, Ph.D., Cuar.es C, STEARNS, M.A., 
Principals and Proprietors. 





Preparation for 








Connecticut 


OODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 

(in the suburbs).—Every advantage for culture, 
study, and health. Terms, $500 to $600, Number limited. 
Circulars with full particulars. Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 





SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 


WEST END INSTITUTE, 56 Hillhouse Ave., New 

aven, Conn. Mrs, CADY and Miss CADY, Prins. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Earlyapplication necessary. 


* * + * 4 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 
NORWALK, CONN.—22d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Lagu es. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








Boxwood Boarding and Day School 


for Girls 
OLD LYME, CONN. 
Will reopen Sept. 2oth, 1893. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 





N ISS LOW’S BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, Stamford, Conn.—Opens last 

Wednesday in September. Circulars sent ona 
Miss LOW Miss HE 


lication. 
OOD. 





T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
Waterbury Conn.— oth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 

The Rev. FRANCIS T, RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 

Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Prin. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE “ERRSC®: 


_A Home School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 
of teachers, each a specialist in her own department. 
Terms, $350 to $500. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 








District of Columbia 


MT. VERNON SEMINARY 


M AND ELEVENTH STREETS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


A school thoroughly modern in methods and spirit. Its 
two Preparatory Courses give pupils the choice of fitting 
for admission to college or to our own Collegiate Course. 

is two years’ course consists of selections from the 
college curriculum, adapted to the needs of those who 
desire a training more thorough and systematic than can 
be obtained in the typical boarding-school, but who 
desire also to avoid the strain of a full college course. 

Special emphasis is given to English Language, Liter- 
ature, and Composition ; Modern panqunges ; Natural 
Science; Art and the History of Art; General History; 
American Political History; Physical and Vocal Culture, 
and Music. - 

Nineteenth year begins Tuesday, October third. For 
further information address 

(Mrs.) ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 








Germany 


AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL Berlin, —_—— 


Offers to young ladies the best opportunities in German, 
French, and Music, with home care and chaperonage. 
Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, and different 
parts of Germany, The Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 
refers ~ perpjesion to Mrs, Grover Cleveland, Washing- 
ton, andthe Honorable Wm. Walter Phelps, ex-Minister 
to Germany. Address for circular 

Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 








Illinois 


THE LORING SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Young Ladies and Children. For further particulars ad- 
dress THE LorinG SCHOOL, 2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 





Rockford College for Women 

4sth year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four well-equipped labora- 


tories. Good, growing library. Fine gymnasium. Resi- 
dent physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
or catalogue address 


much reduce expenses. 
SARAH F, ANDERSON, Prin, 
Lock Box 9, Rockford, Il. 





Kansas 





ASHBURN COLLEGE 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. For both sexes. Facili- 
ties excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term 
begins Sept. 20. PETER McVICAR, Pres. 








Kentucky 
SCIENCE HILL ““itnrcky” 
An English and Classical School for Girls 


Oldest in the South. First-class in all its intments. 
Prepares for Wellesley. = POYNTER. 





Maine 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEEF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens October 4th, in 

PORTLAND, the Largest City in Maine 

Healthful climate. Beautiful situation on Casco Bay. 
School located in most desirable part of the city. College 
preparstowy and advanced courses. French and German, 
with Foreign Teachers. Excellent musical advantages. 
Careful attention to social culture. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. 








Maryland 


THE WOMAN'S COLTEGE OF BALTIMORE 
Rev. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D.D., President 


An institution of Highest Grade for the liberal education 
of Young Women. veral regular College courses lead- 
ing to the degree of B.A. Select courses, combining Lit- 
erary or Scientific studies with Music, Art, Voice Train. 
ing and Physical Training. All ree in charge of 
specialists. e next session will begin September oth. 
For Program address 
The Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 








Massachusetts 
Oak Grove Home School for Girls 
AMHERST, MASS. 

Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MRS. W.F.STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens Sept. 20, 1893. Amherst, Mass. 


MRS. R. G. WILLIAMS’S 


SELECT FAMILY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
AMHERST, MASS. (in the Suburbs) 
Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 6 











ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


Begins its 65th year September 14th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies and 
a College Sting Course, Address ae 

iss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 





SEDGWICK INSTITUTE “Rest eee ge 
A select home school for young men and boys. Students 


are members of the Principal’s family, and receive con- 
stant personal attention. : ‘ pet 
E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


MISS CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 64 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. The next year will open October 4th. 
Circulars sent on application. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars aa- 
dress EDMUND H. BENNETT, Jean, 10 Ashburtor 
Place, Boston. 











ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successor to 
‘ Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 18 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
19th year opens October 4, 1893. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
pr he outee OF MUSIC, Binet 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dur Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








HE MISSES HUBBARD will reopen their 
A School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1843. A 
limited number of boarding pupils will be received into 
the family. 112 Newbury St., Boston. 


Normal School of Physical Education 
THE DURANT GYMNASIUM (B.Y.W.C. A.) 


offers unequaled facilities. Nine instructors, besides 
special lecturers. For further particulars address 
SW. rector 
Berkeley $t., corner Appleton, Boston, Mass. 
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Massachusetts 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


ASHLEY HAL 


Music, Art, and Languages. 
college. M 








Home School for 
Twenty Young Ladies. 
Ten Miles from Boston. 

2 Thorpugh reparation for 
iss WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 





ALNUT HILL SCHOOL, Natick, 17 miles 
from Boston, Mass. Boarding, and day school 
opens Sept. 7, 1893. ‘Thorough preparation for Wellesley 
and other colleges for women. Reference: President 

Shafer, Wellesley College. 
iss CHARLOTTE H, Conant, B.A. 


Miss FLORENCE BiGELOw, M.A., }P rincipals. 





OME SCHOOL FOR 30 BOYS. DUMMER 
ACADEMY, South Byfield, Essex Co., Mass. 
poth year. Fits for mn College or Scientific School. 
arm of over 300 acres belongs to and adjoins Academy 
grounds. Good facilities for salt-water bathing and boat- 
ing. Tutoring done through the summer. Address 
JOHN W. PERKINS, Master. 


BAYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer Home by the Sea. Out-door life; 
careful supervision: private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Fads Clinton Hall, Astor Pl., N.Y. 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr., B.A’, Head Master. 








Wellesley Home School for Boys 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Fits for college. Terms, $500. Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 





HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass.—Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. 
lassical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments. 
ey oe Athletics encouraged. Careful training. 
ome Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M.. Head Master. 


New Jersey 


M'$ TOWNSEND’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 54 Park Place, 
Newark, New Jersey, will reopen September 27. 
Circulars sent on application. 





The Misses Anable’s English, French, and German 
Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply for circulars. 





The Princeton Preparatory School 

opens Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to Presi- 

dent Patton, of Princeton College Princeton, N. J., or to 
J. B. FINE, Head Master. 





TSE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
ORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Pompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 1893. Full classical 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 
included in regular school work. No extras. Gym- 
nasium. Grounds of 76acres._ Send for cptpomne to 
Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE. 





SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


Miss Elizabeth North’s Home School 
FOR YOUNG GIRLS reopens September 2ist, 1893. 


eee... 
Wells College for Women 


AURORA, N. Y. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 

Session begins September 20 195: Send for Catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 
The Forty-Third Year 


For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Granger Place School for Young Ladies 


Canandaigua, N. Y. Established 1876, Year begins Sept. 

20th. Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate departments. 

Certificates accepted D leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 














MISS KIMBALL’S 
THE HOME SCHOOL School for Girls 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara- 
tory and special Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 
FOR GIRLS 


VAN SHAACK HALL Worcester, Mass. 


Careful training; home life; individual attention. A 
safe school for ward or datghter. Reference: Publisher 

e Outlook. Address . 

Mr. and Mrs. MANTON VAN SHAACK, Principals. 








Minnesota 


QTANLEY HALL, Minneapolis, Minn.—A 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full Academic 
Courses and two years of College work. Scholarship 
to Bryn Mawr College value f a Ries 
(Missy OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 





New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN \N. J.) COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Reopens September 2oth, 1893. Address for Catalogue 
rs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, M.L.A., President. 





ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
») Bordentown, N. J.—Between New York and 
Philadelphia. Solid foundations in English Academic 
Studies. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
Business. Music. U. S. Drill Regulations. 
Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. | 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. 


IVY H ALL BRIDGETON, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Home and College-Preparatory School for Young Ladies. 
Established 1861.. Mrs. J. ALLEN MAxweLL, Principal. 











QEVEN GABLES, Bridgeton, N. J., Mrs. Westcott’s 
Boarding School for Young Ladiesand Girls. Native 
French and German teacher, Certificate admits to Smith 

lege. Gymnasium. Climate mild and dry. Illus- 
trated circular. 


a 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS P™Rese” 


Applications should be made early. 
EvrpHAME @ CREIGHTON, ELLEN Ww. FARRAR. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
College Preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Best buildings of itsclass, Steam 
t. Electric lights. Location healthful, grand. Illus. 
Catalogue free. ‘Rev. Gro. H. Wuitney, D.D., Pres. 














ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. 14 
milesfrom N.Y. 776 Bloomfield Ave., Mont- 
Clair, N.J. College and business preparation. Cadets 
ive in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoid- 
ing the evils of dormitory life. : 
J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


THE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens Sept. 27. 60 Plymouth St., Montclair, N. J. 














OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY, Home 
hool for boys of all ages. Prepares for college, 


tific School, or business. Catslogues. a 
(Princeton), Prin. 


Rev. JAS. J. COALE, A.M. 





Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel, N.Y. 


Twenty-eighth year opens Sept, 20. Chauncey M. 
Depew writes: ‘‘ Drew Ladies’ Seminary is an excellent 
oducesions! institution.” Send for illustrated circular. 

ev. JAMES MARTIN YEAGER, M.A., Pres. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


Chappaqua, N. Y. Among the hills, thirty-two miles 
from New York. A boarding-school for boys and girls, 
under the care of Friends. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute 
Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson River 
Valley. Affords superior advantages for thorough and 
systematic education to boys and girls. Careful attention 
given by a strong faculty of experienced professors and 
teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physical cul- 
ture. A Conservatory of Music and Art of high 
grade. goth year opens Sept. 18. For illustrated Catalogue 
address Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., Pres., Claverack, N. Y, 








OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE for Young Wo- 

men, Fort Edward, N. Y. 36th year Sept. 26. Six 

courses and Preparatory. Music, Art, Elocution, Physical 
Culture. JOS. E. KING, D.D. 





COLGATE ACADEMY HAMILTON, 


New Yor 

The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School 
begins Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to main- 
tain its high reputation. 

Noteworthy Improvements: 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physi- 
cal culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting 
subdivision of classes. 
Languages. d 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information address aia 

CHARLES H. THURBER, A.M., Principal. 


Increased attention to Modern 





COOK ACADEMY "Ax": 


For both sexes. Classical, Scientific, and Literary 
Courses. Music and Art. A.C. HILL, Ph.D. 


St. John’s Military School 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HuntinctTon, Prest. Wm. Veeseck, 
Supt. ist Lt. W. P. Burnuam, 6th Infantry, U.S.A., 
Commandant. Apply to superintendent for circular. 








IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New- 
burg-on-the Hudson, New York.—$60oa Year, 
no extras. Limit, 30 boys. | : 
Young boys, the nearer eight the better; not spoiled; 
and with their chances before them. __ 
My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 






New York 
Classical and Home Institute 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Young ladies may pursue the 
graduating course, prepare for college, or select their 
own studies. A pseeant home with #00 care. 

ARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 








EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Superior facilities for 

the higher Sciences, ilosoph , Languages, Music, 
Painting, zsthetic and social culture. 30th year begins 
Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph:D., Pres. 





ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 

SCHOOL for Young Ladies and Children, 
Yonkers, Springside, N. Y.—Increased facilities for 
pupils. Reovens Sept. 28 





North Carolina 


DAVIS MILITARY SCHOOL 
A Military College 


Degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Science, and Art. Full Commer- 
cial Course. Telegraphy, Music, 
and Art. Cadet Cornet Band, 
Location famous for Beauty and 
Health. Complete College Pre- 
enter Department. Resident 
Surgeons. o charge for medi- 
cal attendance. reparatory 

fedical Departm’t. Low Rates. 
Aadress Davis Military School, Winston, N. C. 











Ohio 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Preparation for Harvard examinations and all Colleges 
for Women. 


Harcourt Place Seminary 


Gambier, Ohio. Special, Academic, and College Pre- 
paratory. ew course, widely commended as decidedly 
the best for the average pirl, gives symmetrical education 
and one well suited to the practical needs of life. Omits 
traditional mathematics and classics. Catalogues sent. 


GLENDALE cottece 


COLLECE 


Beautifal and healthful location. North of 
Cincinnati 15 miles. Full course of study, Prepar- 
atory and Collegiate. Best facilities in Musie, 
Art, etc.. with home care and supervision. 
Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. D., Glendale, Ohio. 











BERLIN COLLEGE offers a liberal education 
at the lowest reasonable cost. For both sexes. 
All courses require four years of preparation, with 
Greek or Modern Languages. Electivesystem. 166 
single-term courses, Post-Graduate courses. Tuition 
$40 a year. 14 fine buildings. Gymnasiums under 
trained professors. Literary societies. Athletics. 
Best musical advantages. Laboratories. 
BERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges and scientific schools. 21 
instructors. 550 students. Supervision of students 
thorough and kindly. Opens Sept. 20. 200-page 
catalogue free. 
G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1898. 








YUTNAM SEMINARY, Zanesville, Ohio, soth 
year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. _ Native 


French teacher. Special advantages for young girls. 
Ars. HELEN BuckINGHAM CoLt, Principal. 





Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A College for Women 
Bryn Mawr, Penn., ten miles from Philedelphis, offers 
patos and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
atin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic and 


Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, etery, Political 
Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and rumooopny. 
complete, 


Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Ger- 
man, and ‘Teutonic Philology, Romance Languages, 
Mathematics, History, Chemistry,and Biology. A fourth 
Hall of Residence will, it is owed. be opened in the au- 
tumn, and will accommodate all applicants for admis- 
sion. For Program address as above. 





Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding, and 
College Preparatory School for Girls 


Reopens September 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





. , . 
Miss Hazen’s School for Girls 
Pelham Manor, New York.—Combined advantages 
of city and county. Large, new buildings completed. 
Special students admitted. Reopens Sept. 28th. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 44th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 

ernment Academies, and Business. peieary Organiza- 

tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 











CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (near Philadelphia), Pa.— Represented 
by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 
Amherst, University_of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 
(Trinity and Lehigh Universities added for ’93~-’94.) 
JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal. 





( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Sytvia J. EASTMAN, "RANCES E, BENNETT, 
Ogontz School P, O., Pa. 





ror other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Pennsylvania 


Mechanical Drawing 
MECHANICS, MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
METIC, ETC., may _be studied at Home. Write for 
FREE circular to Tue CGRRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
Mecuanics, Scranton, Pa, 











Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ost deli, htful location in Philadelphia, 13th 
year opens Sept, 20th, 1893. French, Music, and College 
preparatory. Circular on application. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Williamsport, Pa.—Both sexes. Regular and Elec- 
tive Courses, Degrees conferred. Fits for College. 
Music, Art, Modern Languages, specialties. Steam heat, 
electric light, home comforts. $225.40 per year. Catalogue, 
free. Year opens Sept. 4th. E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 








Vermont 





Vermont Episcopal Institute 
BURLINGTON, Vt.—Boarding School for Boys. Pre- 


pares for College, Scientific Schools, or Business. Daily 
military drill. H. H. ROSS, A.M., Prin. 





Virginia 


Hollins Institute for Young Ladies 


Hollins, Va, sxst session opens Sept 13th, re Eclectic 
courses in all Languages and Sciences, Art, Music, and 
Elocution. Situated in Valey of Virginia. Climate un 
excelled. Mineral Waters. For information address 
CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE vita‘ 


YEAR 

Choice of Courses. High standard. Large library. 

Working laboratory. New Gymnasium. Steam heat. 

Healthful mountain climate. Very moderate ex- 
penses. Catalogue, with eight views, free. Address 
CLERK OF FACULTY, Salem, Va. 


UGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY, Staunton, 
Va.—Opens Sept. 7, 1893; closes last of May, 1894. 
Unswu aened location, building, and grounds. Fullcorps 
of teachers. Board, etc., withfull English course, $250 for 
entire season of g months. Music, Languages, Elocution, 
Art, Bookkeeping, and Physical Culture, extra, For 
Catalogue apply to Miss Mary J. BaLpw1n, Principal. 











A healthy photographic 
appetite will not be satis- 
fied with anything short 
of a 


Henry Clay 


Camera. Send for a Henry Clay Man. 


ual and a sample copy of the Photographic 
Times at the same time, 


Scovill 5 Adams Co., 
423 Broome Street, New York, 
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e Best Medicine. 





,’ The Best Food, : : 
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, GRANULA, Originated by the famous { 
» Dr. James C. Jackson over thirty years { 
> ago, is a scientifically prepared and twice- ‘ 
4 cooked food, containing all the nutritious 
» properties of the unequaled Genesee Val-  { 
> ley winter wheat in such form and propor- ‘ 
; tion as to be quickly digested and thor- 
» oughly assimilated by the entire body. . 
' It has been called “ The Perfect Food.” ‘ 
; As such it isa remarkable remedy for cer- ¢ 
» tain diseases, and if regularly and persist- 7 
‘ ently used will not fail to remove Dyspep- § 
j sia, Indigestion, Constipation,andChronic 
» Diarrhoea. ; 
4 It has proved a specific for Piles, Rheu- ‘ 
‘ matism, Kidney, Liver, Lung, and Skin 
» Diseases, including Scrofula, Catarrh, and : 
§ General Debility. 
‘ To relieve the troubles peculiar to women 
» there is nothing equal to the use of Graniila 
> asa principal diet. 
‘ Graniila should be eaten daily by chil- 
» dren from about the nursing period on, as 
: it builds up the tissues rapidly and clears 
‘ the system of impurities. 
: Graniila is manufactured solely by 
; 
> 
3 
} 
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OUR HOME GRANULA CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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DRESS GOODS 


JULY SALE 


To be on sale this week: 


1,800 yards Mountain Suitings, 50 
inches wide, made of fine Scotch Wool, 
at 85 cents per yard; manufactured to 
retail at $1.50. 


50 pieces Novelty Hopsacking, 48 
inches wide, all new colorings, at 85 
cents per yard; formerly $1.75. 


These two lines are decided bargains, 
and are well adapted to tourist wear. 


James McCreery& Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 





A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


iGOOD SENSE 
CORSET WAIST. 


e . AR 







MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 


‘Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 
for hose su Tape fastened buttons—wen't pu: 
of. Cord ong. 





e button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; 
shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists, 


Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circular. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 


Manufacturers and Patent 
FERRIS BROS. a4t Brondway, New York, 


Rubies 
Commemorate July 


It seems fitting that the rich, warm, peerless 
Ruby should be worn this month by lovers of 
gems—mounted in the center of a marquise 
or three-stone ring it shows to best advantage. 
$200 will secure a good carat stone; $500 a 
fine one; $1,000 a gem. 


J.H. Johnston & Co. 


17 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
7@-Send for Price-List. 


INGLY 
INDNESS 


is bestowed in 7 esting the use of Sterling 
Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks for your table. 


Guaranteed for 25 years. 




















The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with s complete set of the latest improved attachments 
emg aries is guaranteed for S years. Buy 
rect from our factory, dealers 
profit. FREE TRIAL and ‘TREE CATALOGUE still 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. 251, Chicago, ttl, 


BEST &CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 
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Bathing Suits, Caps and Shoes— 
Wading Drawers to protect the clothes 
of small children on the beach—Safet 
Swimming Jackets, easily adjusted, 
enable beginners to learn to swim 
easily without risk—in fact everything 
needed for the children’s outing, in 
the best assortment, and at the lowest 


prices. 
4 Neptune Jersey Suits, fancy 
Special stripes, Boys’ and Youths’ 9s cts. 


60-62 West 23d St. 


New York 





ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men, Whether 
travelling or athome, Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a 
large sum for death to husband, 
children or beneficiary. Opens 
also to women a new field of 
profitable employment. Pamph- 
lets sent. Women Agents 
Wanted, 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO., 


Nos. 62 & 64 William St., N. Y. 
Capital and Assets, $225,000. 








Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add 
a little of this famous product. 




















SHORNS suaoerottees 


Beware of Imitations. 








“A HEALING WONDER.” 


@mnfort Powder 


Has no equal as a baby powder. 
No other keeps the skin so healthy. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and book. 


COMFORT POWDER CO.. HARTFORD ae 
Use Comfort Soap for hands and face. 25c- 
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Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week forty-eight pages. The 
subscription price is Three 
Dollars a year, payable in ad- 
vance. 
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Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
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King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 


For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond 


any injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely poor 
quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three 
or four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the old 
method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his profession 
i. ¢., patching; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrrels of this material in the past three 
years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are com- 


pelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 
New York Times, New York City. 
Holland House, New York City. Ad 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boys’ and Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No, 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 
Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buflalo, N. Y. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y 
St. John’s Church, Elmira, SA 
arker, Kose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. 
Y. M.C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. 
All Saints’ Chapel, Rochester, N. y. 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River 
R. at Niagara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, 
Croton, Sing Sing, etc. 


~ 





Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 
the State.) ; 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. i. 

New Penn. R. R. Station ogy | City, N. J. 

Monmouth Beach Club-House, Jong Branch, Ns 4 

“ Laurel in the Pines,’ Lakewood, N. J. 

New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 

Opera-House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

nares of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 

ass. 

Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 

Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 

Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supt’s Headquarters Penn. RR, Altoona, Pa. 

First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

U.S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


Pa. 

Commonwealth ey, Scranton, Pa. 
jgeuscn Street Baptist Church, Scranton, Pa. 

re Building, Brown University, Providence, K.I. 
R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, 
Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. . 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls and 


ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menance to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, with a 


list of Agents througnout the country. 


J. 


B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 








| The Snowblack Shawknit Stockings, ! 
F PERMANENTLY BLACK, 
E SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, 
HAVE BEEN IN HICH REPUTE ror YEARS. 
Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the 
Manufacturers. 
MEDIUM-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE, Style (888 a 25c., Post-pald. 
EXTRA-FINE > 7 a sed 1989 a 25c., ‘* " 
mim" best combed yarn, } “s 384 a 50c, “* “* 
| Simcaeetae) “waa, « « 
t#” Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















SILK WARP 


the material for a cool, durable summer gown. 
toed fe satisfactory wear. 





_, A light-weight black fabric, having all the beauties and good qualities of an India Silk, without 
its faults. Rain does not hurt it; dust does not stick to fa st 
Manufactured by B. rriestley & Co., and guaran- 


All the Priestley cloths are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, 
Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). 


CLAIRETTE 


hake, and all the dust goes. Just 
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4 ESSEX COURT TEMPLE, 
LONDON, W.C, 
Please let me know where the 
|“ YANKEE” Shaving Soap can be 
obtained in London. 

The best of the English Soaps 
cannot hold a candle to it. | 
Yours truly, 

NEWTON CRANE, 


|, WILLIAMS’ ‘* YANKEE”? SOAP 
and WILLIAIS’ SHAVING STICK 
LEAD THE WORLD. 








PATHETIC - BEAUTIFUL - SUBLIME 
CYCLORAMA 
Jerusalem and the 
Crucifixion 


WABASH AVE. and HUBBARD COURT 


CHICAGO 


Shows the scene on Calvary in a manner that is inspir- 
ing in its reverential beauty; the Ancient City of Jerusa- 
lem in a style never before shown, with its Palaces, 
Temples, and Walls; a lovely view of the surrounding 
country. 

JUST ADDED: 


PHILIPPOTEAUX’S 
“Christ’s Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem’”’ 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Do not delay, but see this exhibition AT ONCE 











wi OIL ise He hi shi ED tin 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cHiIcaaco, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 





THE MATTHEWS DECORATIVE GLASS C0. 


328 and 330 E. 26th Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


In sheets, or from special designs, by the 
Sand Blast and Other Patented Processes. 
LEADED GLASS for churches and Dwellings. 
CHIPPED GLASS, EMBOSSED GLASS. 
MARBLEIZED GLASS for Ceilings and Sidewalls 
Memorial Tablets in Black Onyx & Alabaster Plate Glass 
Estimates promptly furnished on application. 


H H CHURCH PEWS, 
Both folding and stationary seat 
ASOT TTERS, ETC. 
SE ATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, ETC. 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
LODGE ROOMS, HALLS, AND ALL 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Illustrated Catalogues, Plans, and Estimates furnished. 


ANDREWS- DEMAREST SEATING CO. 
108 E. 16th St., N. Y. 
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The Week 


HE Latin Quarter in Paris was the 
scene during the past week of one of 
those outbreaks of disorder among the 
student class which have frequently 
disturbed the peace of Paris and have 
more than once led to serious results. 
In this instance the impetuosity of 
youth was led on and reinforced by 

the antagonism between the Municipal Government of 
Paris and the police supervision which the General 
Government exercises over that city. For a long time 
past the Municipal Council, which is the local govern- 
ing body, has been in sharp conflict with the Prefecture of 
Police, which represents the authority of the National Gov- 
ernment. ‘The Council is itself, as our readers remember, 
largely radical and even socialistic in its sentiment, and 
on more than one occasion in latter times: has been sus- 
pected of being out of sympathy with the Government. 
It resents bitterly every exercise of authority by the 
Government in municipal matters, holding that, as the 
police are paid out of the municipal budget, the force 
should be under the control of the Municipal Government, 
and it makes an annual attempt to stop the salary of the 
police Prefect. For months past there have been growing 
complaints about the brutality of the police in breaking up 
quiet meetings and in arresting without cause men and 
women who were immediately set free by the tribunals before 
which they were carried. ‘These complaints have come 
from the students and the working classes. On Labor 
Day the police were charged with brutally beating two 
Deputies and other citizens, and they recently interfered 
with a ball given by pupils of the School of Fine Arts—an 
action which aroused the whole student community. M. 
Loze, the Prefect of Police, lacks the calmness of temper 
and clearness of judgment which such an official ought to 
possess. He resigned, but the Prime Minister refused to 
accept his resignation, and justified his recent arbitrary 
arrests. This action still further aroused the student com- 
munity ; the students thronged the Legislative Building, and 
ten of them were admitted to the Chamber of Deputies and 
given ahearing. The Premier requested the Chamber not to 
discuss the complaints made against the Prefect of Police, 
and the Chamber followed his advice, but by implication 
condemned that official. 








& 

The students’ riots were confined largely to the Latin 
Quarter, and were carried on with such vigor as to arouse 
the attention of all France. There was the usual destruc- 
tion of lamp-posts, newspaper kiosks, the overturning of 
tram-cars and omnibuses, and the old-time barricades made 
up of these vehicles. The entire student population ap- 
pears to have been under great excitement, and to have 


taken part in the earlier skirmishes with the police, and 
there were a number of casualties. The noise of the 
tumult naturally brought into the Latin Quarter the large 
element of roughs of which certain parts of Paris are full, 
and these gentlemen joined with the students, not because 
they had any grievance, but because they are always on 
the alert for any sort of disturbance. ‘The disorder began 
then to assume a more serious character. ‘Troops were 
massed in the neighborhood of Paris, and measures were 
taken to prepare for a possible emergency which should 
demand prompt and extensive military interference. At 
this stage of the game the students, who had no intention 
of overthrowing the Government or of pulling down the 
pillars of the State, withdrew from the riots, and in several 
instances joined with the police in the attempt to suppress 
them. ‘There happens to be just now in various parts of 
France a good deal of dissatisfaction among the laboring 
people, and in several localities there are extensive strikes. 
After the rioting had gone on for several days in the city, 
the contagion spread into the neighborhood of the Place de 
la Republique, which has always been a center of disorder. 
No satisfactory reasons are given for the participation of 
the laboring element in the riots, although the Socialists 
and Anarchists would naturally affiliate with any disturb- 
ers of the peace. The Government, however, closed the 
Labor Exchange, an action very severely criticised in the 
Assembly, and which must certainly have required ample 
justification. ‘The Premier, M. Dupuy, has shown unex- 
pected energy in dealing with these disturbances, and has 
demonstrated the fact that, with a strong and trustworthy 
body of troops, Paris need never again get into the hands 
of revolutionists, unless the entire population take up arms 
against the Government. 
ey 

The Labor Exchange, or Bourse du ‘Travail, is an 
extremely interesting establishment which aims to do for 
manual labor what the Stock Exchange does for stocks and 
the Produce Exchange for produce. A general registry 
for workingmen was opened in Paris more than a quarter 
of a century ago, under the direction of the Third Empire, 
but the laboring men would have nothing to do with it. 
‘Trades-unions, meanwhile, sprang up in all parts of 
France, and in the leading towns these unions formed gen- 
eral organizations, and these general organizations natu- 
rally suggested the plan of a central organization which 
should find its location in Paris and should control labor 
organizations throughout the country. ‘The Municipal 
Council, which always lends a ready ear to the demands 
of the working people, presented to the trades-unions a 
famous old building which soon proved too small for the 
purpose, and the present Labor Exchange was built on 
the great square facing the statue of the Republic. It 
represents more than three hundred Jabor unions, with a 
total membership of nearly four hundred thousand, and it 
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is open to all men who earn their living by any kind of 
work, from scavengers and rag-pickers to artists. It is 
only a little more than a year since the Exchange went 
into operation. It has grown rapidly in membership and 
efficiency, and has become an enormous intelligence office, 
where men and women out of work go in search of places, 
register their names and addresses, and receive informa- 
tion from the secretaries. ‘The different trades represented 
in the Exchange have their headquarters in the buildings ; 
among them the rag-pickers, the street-sweepers, the gas- 
lighters, waitresses, cooks, domestic servants, nurses, and 
members of all trades and occupations. One beneficent 
result of the Exchange has been that the private intelligence 
office is fast going out of existence, since the end of the 
Exchange is not to make money, but to serve its patrons 
in procuring places for them. A great hall seating four 
thousand people is used for public gatherings, and is 
devoted mainly to conferences of workingmen and to lec- 
tures on industrial and educational topics. ‘The Exchange 
has nothing whatever to do with politics. It is neither 
Anarchistic nor Socialistic, and has been of immense ser- 
vice to the classes for whose benefit it was organized. 
The temporary closing of the Exchange by the Govern- 
ment is probably due to the fact that such a place natu- 
rally brings together not only those who are industriously 
seeking for work, but the idlers who do not wish for work 
and who are ready to take part in any lawlessness. 
® 

The newly elected Reichstag was opened at Berlin on 
the 4th of July, with a speech from the Emperor which was 
mandatory in character and distinctly military in tone. 
The Deputies were informed, in effect, that the Army Bill 
was an absolute necessity, and must be acted upon at once ; 
and they can hardly have failed to catch the significance 
of the phrase, “In the face of the great development of 
military institutions, the rejection of the Army Bill was 
bound to lead to the resolution to dissolve the Reichstag 
and order new elections.” ‘The Emperor declared that 
since the introduction of the bill the political situation had 
not changed, that the relations of the Empire with the Great 
Powers remain friendly and unclouded, but that Germany’s 
military strength has diminished during the past year as 
compared with that of her neighbors, and that, in order to 
maintain a relatively strong army, a further increase has 
become a necessity. That the Deputies may not be diverted 
from the measure which the Government regards as of 
prime importance, no other measures will be introduced. 
The probabilities now are that the bill, modified as sug- 
gested in these columns last week, will be adopted without 
any great discussion, the Chancellor having intimated that, 
as the bill has already been discussed, further debate would 
be a waste of time. It is reported that the new Reichstag 
shows a distinct falling off in force and character as com- 
pared with its predecessors, and the success of the Gov- 
ernment will be due, not to a change of sentiment on the 
part of the German people, but to their fear of Socialism, 
and to their division on subsidiary issues. When the Army 
Bill is passed, it will be interesting to note the response 
which France will unquestionably make to it in a further 
increase of her own armament, and it will be still more inter- 
esting to note what action Germany will then take, and 
how long this hopeless and crushing competition can be 
carried on, 

c°2 

At the time of the concession of universal suffrage in 
Belgium, in response io a national demonstration of working- 
men, it was pointed out in these columns that so striking 
an illustration of the power of popular agitation would not 
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be without effect in other countries in Europe. It has 
already borne effect in Austria, where the workingmen have 
united for the purpose of securing universal suffrage. An 
appeal to the laboring classes was issued by leaders of the 
workingmen’s party in May, the object being to enlarge the 
suffrage in Austria, which is now based upon a minimum 
tax of five florins, to the basis of manhood voting. To this 
end the workingmen’s party propose a national agitation, 
which they intend to carry on during the present summer, 
in the hope of bringing such a pressure to bear upon 
Parliament when it meets in the autumn as to repeat in 
Austria the success won by their brethren in Belgium. 
The agitation has already assumed great proportions, and 
is being vigorously carried on by pamphlets, newspapers, 
and mass-meetings. Everywhere throughout the Empire 
the workingmen are intensely active in their endeavor to 
arouse and consolidate public opinion. At a single meet- 
ing held last month fifteen thousand workingmen were 
present, and unanimously adopted resolutions demanding 
suffrage, not only for every man, but for every woman over 
twenty years of age. In this movement all sections of the 
workingmen’s party appear to be allied, the Conservatives 
no less than the Socialists,and such is the momentum 
which the movement has already acquired that, although 
the conditions in Austria are very different from those 
which obtained in Belgium, there is apparently a fair pros- 
pect of success for the effort. The leaven of democracy 
is working in almost every part of Europe, and it needs only 
a few active and influential agitations of the kind which went 
on in Belgium, and which are now going on in Austria, to 
give it a new impulse and very definite aims. 
cd 

Political doctrinaires have rarely had such an oppor- 
tunity as their brethren in Belgium have been enjoying for 
the past few months, in the attempt to revise the Constitu- 
tion of that country. The Belgian Parliament has been 
literally buried under schemes of all kinds, and the debate 
would probably have gone on without date if the working 
people had not taken the matter into their hands and re- 
moved at least one subject—that of the new basis of suf- 
frage—from the discussion. ‘The discussion is constantly 
blocked by deadlocks between the two Houses. For sev- 
eral weeks past eight different schemes have been under 
discussion in the Lower House, none of which has com- 
manded the two-thirds majority necessary for adoption. 
Reports indicate serious discontent and disorder in the dif- 
ferent provinces of Spain. 





Corunna has even gone so far 
as to demand a British protectorate; the Basque prov- 
inces are agitated by sporadic outbreaks, and the Govern- 
ment is in possession of intelligence with regard to wide- 
spread Anarchist plots. Altogether the Spanish Ministry, 
which has very difficult and embarrassing financial ques- 
tions on its hands, is even more burdened with problems 
and perplexities than the average Ministry of the day in 
Europe. 
& 

The marriage of the Duke of York to the Princess 
May Victoria-of ‘Teck took place with all possible pomp 
and ceremony at the Royal Chapel in St. James’s 
Palace on Thursday of last week. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London and Rochester, and 
many other of the highest dignitaries of the Church were 
within the chancel rail. The royal party was headed by 
the Queen, and the audience practically included all that 
is most distinguished and brilliant in English social and 
political life. By the nation at large the day was observed 
as a holiday, and the public rejoicings were on an immense 
scale. The attitude of the common people to the marriage 
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seems to be one of cordiality, though there are some indi- 
cations that there ‘are not a few who share what is confi- 
dently alleged to have been the Princess of Wales’s dislike 
to the union of the Duke of York with the affianced bride 
of his brother, the late Duke of Clarence. George, the 
Duke of York, is personally far more popular than was his 
more reserved and less robust brother. He is well liked 
in the navy, where he has served for several years, and is 
credited with manly qualities, good temper, and common 
sense. When he becomes Prince of Wales he will undoubt- 
edly follow his father’s example, abstain from politics, fill 
his social functions not only patiently but tactfully, and 
stand gracefully for royalty on all public occasions. It is 
significant of the present relation between the English 
people and the monarchy that, while there are only a 
woman of seventy-four years of age and a man of fifty-two 
years of age between this young man and the throne of 
Great Britain, no one seems to know what his opinions on 
the great questions of the day may be; nor are they, in 
fact, of the slightest consequence. The real point of 
political importance in the marriage is that it is in further- 
ance of the idea that, wherever possible, English royal 
alliances should be within the English lines of relationship. 
The Princess May is the only person in England with 
whom a royal prince could marry on terms of equal rank. 
It is quite probable that the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales were of the opinion that an English marriage would 
strengthen the hold of the present royal family on the 
nation. 
B 


Justice Samuel Blatchford, of the United States Supreme 
Court, who died at Newport last Friday night, was uni- 
versally recognized as one 
of the ablest judges on the 
Supreme Court bench, and 
in certain directions was the 
most learned and author- 
itative jurist in the coun- 
try. These special abilities 
lay in the line of admiralty 
law, and almost all the im- 
portant marine decisions 
of the highest court of ap- 
peal were for many years 
written by Judge Blatch- 
ford. He was born in New 
York City in the year 1820, his father having been a lawyer 
of note and an associate of Daniel Webster in important 
cases. The son was educated in the public schools and 
Columbia College, and was graduated from the latter in 1837. 
He acted for several years as private secretary to Governor 
Seward, and, some years after his admission to the bar, 
became his law partner. He was made a United States 
District Judge by President Johnson in 1867, was appointed 
Circuit Judge by President Hayes in 1878, and Supreme 
Court Justice by President Arthur in 1882. It is said that 
he was the first Supreme Court Justice to have reached 
that bench by successive promotion from the two lower ones. 
In labor he was indefatigable, and the soundness of his 
views was rarely disputed. Among his more important 
decisions were some relating to patents, copyright, and libel, 
as well as to almost every branch of admiralty law. Per- 
haps the single decision of his which attracted the widest 
attention was that in the libel suit against Charles A. Dana, 
of the New York “Sun,” brought by “ Boss” Shepherd, of 
Washington; in this an attempt to take the defendant 
from this city to Washington and put him on trial before a 
police court (improperly constituted, and from which there 
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was no appeal to a jury) was promptly thwarted by Judge 
Blatchford. Personally, the late Justice was a man of 
vigorous body and active mind, social in disposition and 
extremely popular with his intimates. Of course the 
question as to his successor is now being widely discussed. 
It seems quite natural (though not certain) that the vacancy 
should go to a New York man, and among the names men- 
tioned are those of James C. Carter, Frederick R. Coudert, 
Judge E. H. Lacombe, and F, L. Stetson; among those 
not belonging to this State are those of E. J. Phelps, Sec- 
retary Gresham, and Don Dickinson. 
@ 


The World’s Fair has entered upon the third month of 
its cdreer with every augury of great success, save the 
general financial disturbance throughout the country. The 
artistic success of the Fair is now conceded by everybody, 
and the visitors who go home from it are carrying reports 
which are widely stimulating the interest of those who 
have not yet seen it. Midsummer and early autumn ought 
to see a national migration to Chicago, for nothing that 
has been said has in any way exaggerated the beauty or 
completeness of the Exposition on the Lake Front. The 
total paid admissions for the month of May were 1,050,037 ; 
the total for the month of June were 2,540,38g—an 
increase of admissions in June over those in May of about 
a million and a half. ‘This is a very encouraging state- 
ment, and if the ratio of increase shall be kept up for the 
next two months, the financial success of the Fair will be 
placed beyond question. ‘There are many elements which 
enter into the problem of success which do not appear on 
the surface. It must not be forgotten that the city of 
Chicago will immensely profit in any event, and many of 
the stockholders will, in one way or another, receive full 
returns for their investments, aside from any returns which 
they hope for from the Fair itself. Among these invest- 
ors, for instance, are the railroads, which, in the increase of 
travel, will be more than paid for whatever amounts they 
have invested in the Exposition. ‘That the attendance at 
the Fair is not larger, especially from the South and West, 
is undoubtedly due, to a considerable extent, to the action 
of the railroads themselves in refusing to make special 
rates. Now that the vacation seasons are beginning, and 
that an army of teachers, professional men, and workers in 
other departments are foot-loose,a great increase in the 
attendance at Chicago may be looked for. 

@ 

Among the numerous conventions held at Chicago dur- 
ing the World’s Fair, that of the delegates to the Building 
and Loan Association League is by no means the least 
important. Its object is defined in its constitution to be: 
“To promote generally the interests of local mutual build- 
ing, loan, and savings associations.” ‘The platform adopted 
warns such associations against “any form of finance” 
promising a return “ very largely in excess of the prevail- 
ing commercial rate in their respective localities ;” advocates 
State supervision of building associations ; “ looks with un- 
qualified disfavor upon the financial scheme now masquerad- 
ing under the general title of national building associations, 
and assuming to be identical with the genuine building 
association, which is purely mutual in its character and 
local in its operations ;”’ advises that loans should be made 
only on property adjacent to the town of each association, 
and certainly not on property outside the county ; opposes 
the policy of forfeiting moneys already paid in by members 
on their withdrawal; and indorses the action of the United 
States Department of Labor in gathering statistics of build- 
ing, savings, and kindred associations. Great stress was 
laid by many of those who read papers on the importance 
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of interesting women in the movement. For instance, Mr. 
D. Eldredge, of Boston, said: “ If the wives get interested 
the husbands are sure to follow, but the reverse is not a 
well-established rule. Many men can never be reached 
save through their wives.” Mrs. Mary B. Murrell, of 
Little Rock, Ark., read a paper bearing on this specifi- 
cally, entitled ““Woman’s Place in the Building Associa- 
tion Movement.” The statistics which Mrs. Murrell pre- 
sented were incomplete. “But,” she says, “from the asso- 
ciations reporting from six States, of a total membership 
of 37,543, 12,354 are women; the book value of their 
stock in February, 1893, was $2,025,457, and the face 
value, or maturing value, was $11,525,289.”’ Every State 
in the Union has women as investors in these associations. 
So far as Mrs. Murrell had been able to ascertain, 
“the first association organized by a woman in America 
was chartered by the State of Arkansas, June 21, 1880. 
This organization had a woman for secretary for nearly 
ten years, and enjoyed the distinction of maturing its 
stock in the fewest number of months known in the 
history of building associations—in the South, at least. 
Within the past few years there has been organized in 
St. Louis an association controlled and officered entirely 
by women.” The comments drawn out by Mrs. Mur- 
rell’s paper were complimentary and significant. Mr. Paine, 
of Cleveland, said: “ My experience is that woman is 
in reality the moving power behind the home-building 
movement of the United States.” Mr. Eldredge, of Boston, 
added that out of three thousand shareholders in the asso- 
ciations with which he is connected “ one-third are women 
and giris, who are more regular in their savings and pay- 
ments than men, In a large number of instances they 
induce ‘the male member of the household to stick, when 
otherwise he would withdraw and spend the money.” 
' & 

Can the United States Army be used as a great educa- 
tive force? This is a question propounded by Mr. 
Edmund Hudson in the “ Forum,” and answered in the 
affirmative with a train of cogent reasoning. Mr. Hudson 
puts the case in a nutshell when he says that what the 
United States needs now is not a permanent force of hired 
soldiers, but an effective system of training soldiers who 
will, after receiving their training, be good citizens. He 
would abolish the present expensive recruiting service, let 
every Congressional district supply twenty-five volunteer 
recruits each year, make the term of service three years, 
train these young recruits thoroughly, but without social 
degradation, such as our regular privates suffer, and 
send them back to the people—where they would form a 
splendid nucleus for an army in time of need, and perhaps 
be specially entitled to hold positions in the police, as 
letter-carriers, in railway service, and in other occupations 
where discipline and physical and moral training are par- 
ticularly desirable. Under such a plan Mr. Hudson thinks 
that the parents of tens of thousands of young men would 
be eager to have their sons take the training. In some 
particulars the system would be like the German army 
idea, but with shorter terms of service and without the 
compulsory method of enlistment. That reform in our 
present system is desirable seems clear ; it is National, and 
it gives us a fairly effective small fighting force, but that 
is all the good in it. It is expensive, it gets the wrong 
kind of men as privates, it demoralizes them for private 
life, and there is great difficulty in filling the ranks—z20,931 
men were rejected last year in making 8,147 enlistments. 
The moral condition of the privates is indicated in the 
fact that statistics show the prevalence of drunkenness in 
the American army as compared with the German army to 
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be as two hundred to one! The new plan would select a 
superior class of young men, would keep them free from 
demoralizing influences, and would turn out every year 
some 8,000 disciplined, active civilian soldiers, whose ser- 
vices in many branches of industry would be in strong 
demand. The fact that a hundred army officers are now 
occupied in giving military instruction in schools and col- 
leges, and the popularity of the volunteer service, both go 
to prove that the people at large value highly the oppor- 
tunity of this kind of training. It is impossible to detail 
here all of Mr. Hudson’s arguments and illustrations, but 
they are both striking and numerous. The novelty of his 
idea is no bar to its practical value. We hope this 
“Forum” article will receive a wide reading and will pro- 
voke general discussion. 
B 

The cable dispatches of the week inform us that the 
Earl of Rosebery has announced that he has obtained 
assurance of the pardon of the two professors of the 
American College in Marsovan, who, together with seven- 
teen other Armenians, had been convicted of sedition by 
the Turkish Government, and were under sentence of death. 
The United States Government had joined with the British 
Government in the representations to Turkey which pro- 
duced this result. The Earl of Rosebery remarked inci- 
dentally that there was no question that the trial of these 
Armenians had been conducted unfairly. A letter in our 
Correspondence column will give some idea of the diffi- 
culties and positive outrages which Christian Armenians 
have to contend against. It will be remembered that when 
the Girls’ College at Marsovan was destroyed, more than a 
year ago, the excuse given by the Turkish Government for 
the action of the rioters was that the professors of the College 
were engaged in seditious plots. ‘The real fact is that the 
oppression of the Armenian Christians is such .that some 
insubordination and resistance to the Government is inevi- 
table. In all movements of the kind, however, the profes- 
sors of the American College have, it is firmly believed, 
observed an entirely neutral attitude. The perpetrators of 
the outrages ending in the destruction of the Girls’ College 
were punished by Turkey, but only after strong action on 
the part of our own Government and of England. ‘The 
prosecutions which have ended in the convictions now 
under consideration were unquestionably mainly a method 
of resenting the intervention of foreign governments in the 
earlier trouble. It is much to be desired that the other 
sentences should be carefully examined, and that the 
Turkish Government should be urged to release those who 
are as innocent of sedition as were the professors of the 
American College. ; 

& 

The announcement of the death of Guy de Maupassant, 
who had been insane for eighteen months, was not unex- 
pected, and can hardly be regretted, since there was no 
hope of his recovery. There was not among the French 
writers of the day a man of more marked literary gift ; for, 
whatever may have been the defects of De Maupassant as 
an observer and recorder of the life of the world, of his 
quality as an artist there has been no question. Born in 
1849, De Maupassant came under the influence of Flaubert 
when he was still a young clerk in the Navy Office at Paris, 
and the impress of the author of “Madame Bovary” was 
very evident upon all the younger novelist’s work. Under 
the advice of Flaubert, De Maupassant wrote for a long 
time without publishing, and, like his master, the young 
man’s apprenticeship to literature was arduous and long- 
continued. ‘his rigorous preparation, however, bore fruit 
in a remarkable mastery of language and in a singular 
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forcefulness and beauty of phrase. Beginning to write in 
1880, when he was thirty years of age, De Maupassant did 
not publish until shortly before Flaubert’s death, when a 
little volume of poems caught the attention of Paris, and 
the death of Flaubert shortly after made De Maupassant 
a conspicuous figure by reason of his intimate relations 
with the older man. The young novelist had the advan- 
tage of beginning his career with a large mass of material, 
which had been worked out with the utmost care and delib- 
eration, and the short stories from his hand immediately 
revealed the keenness of his perceptions and the complete- 
ness of his mastery of form. His first long story, ‘“ Une 
Vie,” is still regarded by many of his readers as the best 
work of its kind which came from his hand. His pen had 
the keenness of the scalpel, and was used with a merciless 
energy and industry. ‘The side of life which he saw was 
portrayed with marvelous vividness, but it was, for the 
most part, a morbid side. The novelist seemed drawn by 
instinct to such themes as that which gives “ Pierre et 
Jean” its peculiar pathos and its touch of bitterness. 
Brain trouble was hereditary in the family, and this predis- 
position was fostered in the case of De Maupassant by the 
use of opiates, and, it is said, by dissipation. Eighteen 
months ago the mental strain and the unsound physical 
habits brought on insanity from which there was no hope, 
and the mental and physical condition of the novelist 
seemed to throw light backward upon the morbid tone 
which had run through all his work. 


@ 


A correspondent of the New York “ Tribune ”’ describes 
an experiment which is now being tried at the State Prison 
at Dannemora, in this State, under an act passed at the 
last session of the Legislature, authorizing the employment 
of three hundred convicts for the purpose of improving the 
roads near the prison, and appropriating $10,000 for the 
necessary expense in the purchase of machinery and tools. 
We' call this action an experiment, because it is not pro- 
posed to extend the employment of convicts for road- 
making throughout the State. The Dannemora Prison is 
in a very thinly settled section on the northern edge of the 
Adirondack wilderness, where unusual difficulties are pre- 
sented to convicts endéavoring to escape. It is an excel- 
lent country to make good roads in, because good roads 
are greatly needed. It is proposed to keep detailed ac- 
counts of all matters of expense, and full records of labor, 
in order that trustworthy data may be secured. It is also 
hoped that the construction of a sound piece of road in 
such a country may prove such a practical demonstration 
of the superiority of the good road over the bad one that 
toad-making may become much more popular than it now 
is with the farming population. 

& 

GENERAL News.—Several counties in Iowa were partly 
devastated by a tornado last week; the greatest damage 
done was at the town of Pomeroy, a great part of which 
was demolished, while something like fifty people were 
killed in the town alone, and a still larger number seriously 
injured ; it is believed that altogether about seventy 
people lost their lives in the State. Steamer advices 
from China inform us that the Weiling River has again 
overflowed its banks, in consequence of heavy rain, and 
that it is estimated that more than a thousand persons 
were drowned. From Hawaii it is announced that a 
Plot has, been discovered intended, it is alleged, to bring 
about the destruction of the headquarters of the Pro- 
Visional Government by a dynamite explosion and,to 
foment a counter-revolution in behalf of the ex-Queen. 
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President Cleveland: was confined to his house at. 
Buzzard’s Bay last week by a slight attack of rheuma- 
tism. The Spanish caravels arrived at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago on Friday of last week, and were received 
with a naval parade and a popular demonstration; the 
attendance at the Fair on last Sunday was only 43,500; 
on Monday a fire in the Cold Storage Building on the 
Fair grounds resulted in the death of.sewenteen firemen 
and guards. The Duke of Veragua, who was lately in 
this country as an official representative of Spain at the 
World’s Fair, has, it is reported from Chicago, lost almost 
his entire fortune through the treachery of pretended 
friends. A United States Circuit Court in South Caro- 
lina ha§ pronounced the Tillman State Dispensary Law 
unconstitutional in some points. 


& 
The Colleges and the Country 


There can be no question that the colleges count for 
more in the thought of the country than ever before in 
its history. There have been times, it is true, when col- 
lege-bred men have had more exclusive control of public 
affairs, and have given them more definite guidance, but 
there has never been a time when the colleges counted for so 
much in the life of the country, or when their adjustment 
to the life was so complete. The changes that have gone 
on so rapidly in college management, schemes of study, and 
student life, have registered a corresponding change in the 
thought and life of the country. Enormous increase of 
wealth, specialization of work and occupation, expansion 
of experience, multiplication of resource, more comfort- 
able and luxurious habits, have characterized the history 
of the last forty years on this continent, and the college has 
shared in these tendencies. Men who lament the old-time 
hardihood and frugality of student life in the New England 
colleges forget that these qualities have long ceased to be 
characteristic of New England communities. Student life 
has become more luxurious in habit and appointment 
simply because the home life from which the students come 
has grown more ample and luxurious. It is idle to accns- 
tom young men to habits of ease at home and then expe¢r 
them to adopt Spartan simplicity at college. The college 
is too intimately allied with the national community to 
resist a well-nigh universal tendency. 

It would be a misfortune if the college could wholly keep 
out of this current; for, on the whole, the increase of wealth 
and the corresponding enrichment of social life on all sides 
is wholesome and beneficent. Poverty is often a very good 
school, but no one wishes to go to school forever. It is.a 
wholesome discipline for a people to be born poor, but to 
remain poor is to be unsuccessful and ineffective. We 
could not put forth our strength in dealing with the 
conditions of our national life without either failing 
most disastrously or becoming very rich. We have suc- 
ceeded ; we are rich in consequence, and we shall become 
still richer. This does not mean that we are to become 
luxurious, idle, and enervated ; it means that, having sus- 
tained one kind of test, we are now meeting another kind 











of test; that, having met the trial of poverty, we are now 


meeting the trial of wealth. ‘There is no magic in poverty 
to keep men good, and there is no evil in wealth—the 


mischief is wholly in the use of it. The test of prosperity, 


is much more severe and searching than the test of ad- 
versity, and many will fail to sustain it, and will lose 
simplicity, sincerity, seriousness, and moral earnestness ; 
but the country at large has not parted and will not part 
with its nobler characteristics. Its force and intelligence 
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made the acquisition of wealth inevitable, but while wealth 
brings its great perils it also offers its great opportunities. 

The older graduate, who notes the change from the severe 
frugality of his own time to the ease and elaboration of 
to-day, often feels that such a change is necessarily disas- 
trous. He is mistaken. There is more vulgarity in this 
country than there was forty years ago, but there is also a 
far richer and more wholesome life. There are more re- 
sources, more pleasures; there is more out-of-door life, 
more health, more culture ; and, consequently, more force. 
We are entering into possession of the world and of our 
own lives. Instead of working six days in the week, fifty- 
two weeks in the year, we are giving ourselves time for 
nature, recreation, rest, and social intercourse. Our dress 
is brighter and more varied, our diet is ampler and more 
nourishing, and we have learned the value of open air and 
exercise. Our gain in weight, stamina, and health even 
in twenty-five years is noticeable. We are doing more 
work than ever, but we are doing it under better conditions. 
Continuous work in one direction, without rest or variation 
of effort, ends in physical exhaustion, as unbroken mo- 
notony of habit and thought is very likely to end in insan- 
ity. We have gained immensely in physical and mental 
health by the expansion of our interests and the multipli- 
cation of our resources. We buy more books and pictures, 
hear more music, drive, sail, walk, travel, and rest more 
than in former days, and we are the better forit. We have 
gone beyond the atheism of believing that rest is waste 
and wholesome pleasure sin. 

Young men always carry things to extremes, and they 
often give too much time and strength to athletics and 
out-of-door life; but, on the whole, these tendencies have 
been thoroughly wholesome. The students of to-day are 
a heavier, stronger, and more vital race than their prede- 
cessors have ever been on this continent. They have 
more sunlight, fresh air, and muscular energy. If they are 
taking time for these pursuits which their predecessors 
are reputed to have devoted to study, they are making it 
up in greater application; for it must not be forgotten by 
the old graduate who is tempted to be pessimistic that in 
all probability he could not pass the final examinations to 
which these students of to-day will be subjected; indeed, 
if he has been out of college fifty years, it is even doubtful 
if he could pass the entrance examinations. Our age is 
more luxurious than its predecessors, but it exacts its price 
for increased comforts and resources by increased demands. 
It specializes work to an unprecedented degree, and there- 
fore the college specializes knowledge; it demands the 
highest degree of attainment, and therefore the college 
pushes up its standards, exacts more work, and imposes 
more rigid and searching tests. In these same institu- 
tions where student life seems so luxurious and athletics 
so prominent, far more work is required than in former 
times, and the degree at graduation means a decided 
advance in scholarly attainment. Indeed, the significant 
fact about college life in this country during the last 
twenty-five years is the immense gain in educational facili- 
ties, methods, and standards. In many institutions this 
advance has been so great as to be revolutionary. And 
this expansion of educational opportunities and advance 
of educational standards has been made possible by the 
increased wealth of the country. The college has shared in 
the general enlargement of life. If increased wealth means 


not only multiplied comforts, but more and better work, 
it is clear that the colleges are gaining rather than losing 
by changed conditions, and that they are setting the coun- 
try a noble object-lesson in the use of money. They are, 
indeed, illustrating the supreme value of money, which is 
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its power to set men free from the lower, and give them 
opportunities to pursue the higher, activities of life. 


% 
Thanks ! 


We reprint on another page the comments on the recent 
change of the name of this journal which have appeared in 
the columns of some of our foremost contemporaries. 
These comments have been so kindly in spirit, so generous 
in appreciation, and, for the most part, so thoroughly 
intelligent that we take great pleasure in giving them to our 
readers as part of the history of the paper. It is no small 
satisfaction to have secufed from our co-laborers, even 
among those who differ from us widely in many matters of 
opinion, such generous confidence and friendly interest. 
Believing always in the constructive rather than the critical 
spirit, The Outlook has uniformly spared its readers those 
acrid discussions with its contemporaries which were once 
considered a part of the editorial function, and it is one of 
the happy signs of the times that new and sweeter relations 
exist, not only between churches, but between newspapers, 
and that a generous rivalry has largely taken the place of 
the old competition. Special thanks are due to journals 
which, like the “ Independent,” the “‘Congregationalist,”’ the 
“Christian at Work,” and the “ Advance,” have occupied the 
same field with The Outlook, for their hearty recognition 
of what the paper has tried to do, even when it has 
failed to carry out its ideals. 

It was inevitable that a change of name should be 
misunderstood in some quarters, but it is surprising to 
find the New York “Observer” declaring with regard 
to The Outlook, “Under its new name, according to 
its own interpretation, it retires from the religious press,” 
and then quoting from The Outlook the specific dec- 
laration that it will be “Christian, always loyally seek- 
ing to apply to every problem of life, personal,,,and 
social, the spirit and the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 
The error is doubtless due to a difference of conception as 
to what a religious newspaper is. It has been the lifelong 
work of The Outlook to destroy that division, which for so 
many years was prominent in the columns of the ‘ Ob- 
server,” between the “secular” and the “religious,” and 
to interpret all life from a religious standpoint. That will 
be its specific aim in the future. It will insist above all 
things that the world belongs to God, that God is in all 
history, that he is in modern times quite as certainly as in 
ancient times, and that life has no meaning or value ex- 
cept as it finds meaning and value in the presence of God. 
If it differs from some of its contemporaries, the difference 
will perhaps be found in a sharper insistence that Christian- 
ity should become incarnated in law and institution. 


% 
Strength Out of Weakness 


There are few things so difficult to bear as the conscious- 
ness of weakness. It is easy to struggle against our faults 
so long as they spring from some kind of vigor, and we are 
always lenient with ourselves in dealing with those offenses 
which have their root in energy of nature. These faults 
do not discourage us, because we recognize in them a mis- 
directed force, and we have faith in our power to give that 
force new and wiser direction; but the consciousness of 
weakness brings a profound sense of discouragement. It 
involves the recognition of a real defect in character, and it 
carries with it a sense of uncertainty with regard to the 
future. The man of strong will has the consciousness that 
the strength which has been misguided may itself become 
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a contributing force to the reorganization of his life, but 
the man of weak will knows that he has to struggle against 
a fundamental defect. For the weak, however, as for the 
strong, there is the same law of compensation; the law 
under which every possible defect and weakness may be 
made a source of strength. To be conscious of one’s weak- 
ness is to put one’s self in the way of receiving that which 
one lacks; for the consciousness of weakness, if acted 
upon, means steady protection of ourselves against the 
temptations which overcome us, and in that very act the 
creation of a new kind of strength. The real measure of 
character is the amount of moral force produced, rather 
than the moral achievement made. ‘There are men of 
fundamental weakness who, in the struggle to right them- 
selves, put forth an immense moral force, and by that very 
act, although to others they seem to achieve little, they lift 
themselves out of their weakness into strength. The first 
step toward strength is the consciousness of weakness. If 
that consciousness be acted upon, as it may be even by the 
weakest, then what was weakness begins to give way to a 
new-born strength, and out of the very quality which prom- 
ised to destroy the hope of achievement often comes that 
moral virility which makes the very highest achievements 
possible. It was the hand which signed the recantation 
that Cranmer held in the flames, that it might be burned 


: first. ‘ 


% 


Are Liberals Evangelistic ? 


A highly valued correspondent, a pronounced liberal in 
thought, and yet a person who is devout and earnest in 
spirit, asks us whether those who represent liberal views in 
theology are as evangelistic in their spirit and effort as 
those who represent narrower and more dogmatic opinions. 
The Salvation Army, certain branches of the Methodist 
communion, and several prominent evangelists are cited 
as illustrations of those who have been peculiarly success- 
ful in winning men to personal allegiance to Christ. Our 
correspondent presses the question, Are we not losing our 
desire to induce men to accept Christ as Master and Lord? 
The letter seems to indicate a belief that, as a matter of 
fact, the liberals are not evangelistic; to admit that they are 
evidently interested in large movements for humanity, that 
they are working nobly for the transformation of institu- 
tions and the renewal of society, but to query whether they 
are not losing that power which results from the conscious- 
hess of a personal relation to the Master. We cheerfully 
answer this question. 

In our opinion, the evangelistic spirit belongs neither to 
liberals nor conservatives, as such. When a careful study 
of the Christian world is made, it will be found that con- 
Servatism in theology is no more likely to produce intensity 
of spiritual life than is its opposite. Probably no more 
unite with the Church on confession of faith at Princeton 
than at Andover; and we are very sure that the liberality 
of Yale and Union produces ministers quite as consecrated 
to “soul-winning” as the conservatism of Hartford or 
Alleghany. Few converts are made by the professors in 
any theological seminary. If our correspondent had asked 
Whether the intellectual temper tends toward increase of 
tvangelistic fervor, we should have replied in the nega- 
tive ; but that must not be confused with theological issues. 
Take, for example, some of our eminent evangelists. One, 
who is known the world around, is conservative and liter- 
alistic in his theology ; another, almost equally successful, 
18 extremely liberal in his theological views. Neither suc- 
¢eeds in winning men to Christ because of his interpreta- 
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tions of doctrine, but both succeed because of their per- 
sonal consecration to their ministry. " 

Who are the leaders in the “ Forward Movement” in 
England and Scotland? If there are any more spiritual 
or fervidly evangelistic men in the world to-day than Rob- 
ert F. Horton, John Clifford, and Hugh Price Hughes, we 
do not know where to find them; yet all of them are 
enthusiastic supporters of the “Forward Movement in 
Theology,” as well as of work for the cities. John McNeil 
has no more influence as an evangelist than has Robert 
Horton, and yet the Scotchman is a conservative and the 
Englishman a liberal. Or, if we compare with McNeil a 
brother Scotchman, does any one imagine that even 
his fervor is any more persuasive than the inspiring 
ardor and sweet reasonableness of Professor Drummond ? 
If we come to the foreign missionary service, we find that 
this “ Forward Movement” in England is led by four 
earnest, enthusiastic young liberals—R. F. Horton, C. A. 
Berry, H. Arnold Thomas, and E. Armitage. On this 
side of the water the institutional churches are quite 
largely in the hands of men who, if they have any theo- 
logical preferences, would, most of them, be called liberals. 
The names of W. S. Rainsford, C. A. Dickinson, J. L. Scud- 
der, Judson ‘Titsworth, only need to be mentioned in confir- 
mation of this statement. If a careful study of individual 
churches were made, we are inclined to think that those 
ministered to by liberal pastors would show quite as good a 
record in this respect as those ministered to by conserva- 
tives. In Boston the one church which, perhaps more than 
any other, represents liberalism is the Old South, the Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D.D., pastor; and the representative 
conservative church is, perhaps, the Eliot Church, the 
Revs, A.C. Thompson, D.D.,and B. F. Hamilton, D.D., pas- 
tors. Both are strong churches, but the Old South reports 
three and one-half times as many uniting on confession of 
faith as the Eliot. Coming now to New York, we find 
among the liberals the representative church to be the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, and among con- 
servatives the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Does 
any one need to be told that the church ministered to by 
Dr. Parkhurst is quite as eager and patient in its evangel- 
ism as that of which Dr. John Hall has been so long the 
beloved pastor? It is true that liberal thinkers are 
inclined to put more emphasis upon the need of a regen- 
erate society, and conservatives perhaps somewhat more 
upon the peril of the unsaved individual; but when the 
results are studied, it is found that both liberals and con- 
servatives who live much away from the needs of humanity, 
who construct systems rather than work for men, lose the 
fineness and fervor of the evangelistic spirit ; while liberals 
and conservatives alike who live close to the sins and sor- 
rows of rich and poor are tireless in their efforts to bring 
all unto Him who is the Saviour both of men and of insti- 
tutions. 

Our reply to our correspondent, therefore, is, that the 
purely intellectual temper is as worldly as the purely com- 
mercial, and that where it is predominant, whatever the 
theories about salvation, little is being done to induce men 
to accept Christ as their personal Saviour; and that,'on 
the other hand, without regard to theories of his person 
and work, those who are made like Christ by long com- 
munion with him never tire in their efforts to bring the 
sinning and the sorrowing to Him who, in these times as 
of old, casts out devils, binds up the broken-hearted, and 
goes about doing good. Where Jesus Christ is reproduced 
in living men, evangelistic efforts in some form are constant 
and successful; where theology and philosophy usurp his 
place, they are intermittent or entirely neglected. 
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One Side of German Socialism 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


HE interest taken in German Socialism, 
which at one time bid fair to overshadow 
that taken in the fate of the Army Bill 
itself, has been concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the strength of Socialism at the 
polls, and only to a limited extent with 
the causes which have produced it. Now 

that the general results of the election are decided, that 
interest turns from German Socialism as a political power 
to German Socialism as a phenomenon of society. Like 
other striking, or suddenly surprising, phenomena, it cannot 
be disposed of in a sentence. Its causes are wide-reaching 
and complex. 

As an illustration of the complex conditions to which 
German Socialism owes its strength at the polls, take a 
little incident related by the special Berlin correspondent 
of the London “Times.” Writing on Thursday, June 15, 
the day on which the first elections were held, that corre- 
spondent says, in summing up the campaign then closed : 
“The public meetings of the last few days have been much 
more stormy than they were at the outset. In Berlin 
the chief platform successes have unquestionably been 
achieved by Colonel von Egidy, whose independent candi- 
dature for the first metropolitan district is one of the most 
singular features of the campaign. A distinguished officer, 
he has devoted himself since he retired from the service to 
promoting an ethical movement for the regeneration of the 
religious and political life of the nation on the basis of 
Christian altruism relieved from all doctrinal forms. ‘The 
dogmas of the old creeds are, in his opinion, as fatal to the 
essence of Christianity as the shibboleths of existing par- 
ties are to the growth of an unselfish devotion to the 
commonweal. Derided at first as a harmless enthusiast, 
‘Colonel von Egidy has gradually gained an unmistakable 
- hold upon a large section of the public by the eloquence, 
earnestness, and imperturbable equanimity with which, 
more preacher perhaps than politician, he develops his 
lofty, if sometimes nebulous, theories before audiences re- 
cruited among all classes and parties. . . . The popularity 
he has so rapidly achieved shows the widespread desire to 
give some expression to the prevailing discontent without 
going the length of voting for Social Democracy.” 

To what extent did this “prevailing discontent” find 
expression at the polls? How fared Colonel von Egidy’s 
“crank candidacy.”—as many in America would call it— 
when it came to voting? It must be remembered that the 
Colonel had no chance of being elected, and that, there- 
fore, to vote for Colonel von Egidy was to “vote in the 
air ’’—to throw away one’s vote at an exciting crisis in Ger- 
man politics. There were more reasons to prevent such a 
sacrifice of a vote than, for example, by a believer in high 
or low tariff who was also a Prohibitionist in. the recent 
Presidential election in America. Bearing this in mind, 
the result of Colonel von Egidy’s canvass seems clearly 
significant of that “prevailing discontent.” The figures 
are thus given by the Berlin correspondent of the London 
“Times :” “In the first district the Radical, Dr. Lauger- 
haus, heads the poll with 5,270 votes, and the Social 
Democrat is second with 4,070—a gain of 500 since 1890. 
The Conservative obtains only 2,384, Colonel von Egidy 
1,769 (a very respectable figure for an independent candi- 
date having no regular organization at his back), and the 
National Liberal 1,023.” 

A concrete fact such as this is stronger evidence of the 
extent to which social unrest has permeated German life 
‘than even the achievements of the Social Democrats them- 
selves. It shows that the trend toward Socialism is not a 
mere class movement, but that it affects typical representa- 
tives of many classes—people who are not yet ready to 
become avowed Socialists. This movement, as has been 
said earlier, cannot, then, be accounted for by one cause. 
It must spring from a number of contributing causes. 





Among these contributing causes is to be included, beyond 
a doubt, one-sided education, or over-education, as one 
pleases to term it. The recent election must attract to 
this a popular attention which it has heretofore missed. 

Some remarkable facts bearing on an “enormous in- 
tellectual over-production ” in Germany, as he calls it, were 
given not long ago by Professor Geffcken. ‘Taking, for 
instance, the judicial career in Prussia,” writes Professor 
Geffcken, “we find that there were (October 1, 1891) 1,851 
assessors, 7. ¢., men who have not only passed through the 
gymnasium and the university, but have already served the 
State gratis for about five years, whilst the annual average 
demand is one hundred; there are more than 7,000 archi- 
tects without fixed employment; it is the same with 
engineers, teachers in classics, mathematics, etc.” 

The result is, of course, what any one would predict. 
Educated men crowd the great capitals in the hope of 
forcing a place for themselves, when openings are few and 
far between and applicants throng every avenue of ap- 
proach. 

Here is the picture as Professor Geffcken draws it: 
‘Men of university training are, nearly without exception, 
incapable of any other work. If they do not succeed in 
their branch, they cannot become tailors or carpenters ; 
they must take to pettifogging, giving lessons, copying, 
writing for inferior papers, etc. Leixner tells us that there 
are lawyers, physicians, and doctors of philosophy among 
those who are regularly relieved by the Berlin Poor Board. 
All these men are, of course, discontented with the present 
state of things, and ready to join with those forces which 
alone hold out hope of overthrowing it. Nor are female 
candidates wanting in this proletariate ; all those who give 
lessons in music or languages, who write mediocre novels 
for low-class journals, or who work for shows at starva 
tion wages, are swelling the army of social revolution.” 

The facts on which Professor Geffcken bases his des¢pip- 
tion of the intellectual proletariate are well substantiated 
by other authorities. The official figures of Herr von 
Gosslar, late Cultus Minister of Prussia, extend even to the 
Church, difficult as it is for Americans to imagine an 
overcrowding of candidates for the pulpit. Many of these 
“theologues,” as we should call them, are obliged to 
accept subordinate places as teachers in the common schools 
until death or some other cause makes pulpit openings for 
them. ‘The situation curiously resembles that in the 
American navy, where the death-list is so eagerly scanned 
for the chanee of slow promotion before the dead-line of 
retirement is reached and passed. Under these circum- 
stances it is not at all strange that the German Government 
has radically modified its policy of encouraging young 
men to seek a university education by the bestowal of 
Government aid. 

The same criticism made by Professor Geffcken is also 
made by Professor George H. Schodde, who has recently 
reviewed the status of educated men in Germany. _Profes- 
sor Schodde reached this conclusion: “The matter is 
made all the worse by the technical character of a Ger- 
man university education. The graduates are in their 
own departments authorities of the highest rank, but in 
other lines they are generally helpless. They are deep 
but not wide, and hence cannot easily be used in other 
lines of work than the one for which they have been espe- 
cially fitted.” 

Under the stress of conditions such as these it is no 
wonder that the ranks of Socialism are largely recruited by 
university-educated men. This intellectual proletariate 1s 
part of a society, at least in a capital like Berlin, where 
there is everything in social contrasts to aggravate dis- 
content and to provoke radicalism. The picture as Pro- 
fessor Geffcken has drawn it is full of significance. The 
nobility is restricted in income by the absence of a law of 
primogeniture, and is dependent to a great extent on 
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Government sinecures to maintain a life of idle pleasure. 
The nouveaux riches, having piled up their fortunes largely 
by dishonest speculation, lavish their wealth in vulgar display. 
The higher officials have hard work to meet the social 
demands of their positions on their limited incomes. The 
small tradesmen, the handicraftsmen, and the lower officials 
have insufficient incomes, but luckily escape social de- 
mands. The well-to-do Jourgeoise constitute the one ex- 
ception, living lives of unostentatious opulence. 

Such facts as these go far toward explaining the set 
toward Socialism among the university-educated men of 
Germany, and classes in sympathy with them. Unable to 
find the work they are specially fitted to do, seeing others 
supported by Government favor or prospering by knavery, 
realizing what a burden is thrown on the struggling masses 
by unnecessary Government expense, they are, and have 
long been, in a mood to share that “ prevailing discontent ”’ 
which gave votes to such a candidate as Colonel von Egidy, 
and which swelled the vote of the Social Democrats. 


% 
How to Reach Men 


I1].—The Relation of a Church to Its Community 
By the Rev. Edward H. Chandler 


What shall this relation be? That depends on what is 
held to be the real mission of a Christian church. If, as 
some say, it is only an ark of safety floating on the 
waters of this sinful life. then all it has to do is to serve as 
the means of rescue for an occasional drowning soul who 
can be seized and drawn into it. Although it is supported 
by the waters, it is not of them, and, after saving a few of 
the elect who have been temporarily overwhelmed by the 
flood, it has nothing further to do than to land its cargo on 
the heavenly Ararat, and go to pieces as of no further 
value. Or, to abandon the figure, if the church is merely 
an organization to pick up out of humanity, now and 
then, one soul and aid it to salvation, considering that 
the rest of mankind are incorrigible sinners, and that the 
ordinary life of men is essentially corrupt, with no possibil- 
‘ity of being made divine or sharing in the characteristics 
of the life of God, then a church has no direct relation to 
its community. It is planted in a certain place merely 
because there are there a number of human beings out of 
whom perhaps a few can be saved. It need take no deep 
toot, because it has nothing to do with the ordinary affairs 
of men. ‘To be sure, it has to be supported, like the ark, by 
the very waters on which it floats, but it cannot afford to 
admit those waters into itself, or it would soon be swamped. 

Under this theory, the church becomes merely an organ- 
ization for the holding of what we call “‘ Gospel meetings.” 
It carries those who come within its influence no further 
than the message, “ Repent and believe.” It makes much 
of one experience of religious life—the birth of a new life— 
and says much less about growth into “the measure of the 
Stature of the fullness of Christ.” It treats the beginning 
of a new life as necessarily an unnatural thing, a strange 
experience, producing strange emotions. 

This theory was only carried out to its logical conclusion 
by the colored preacher, quoted by Professor Ely, who told 
his flock: “If you only git religion, 

You may rip and t’yar, 

You kin cuss and sw’ar, 

But you jess as sure of heaven 

As if you done d’yar.” 
_ But there is another view of the mission of the church 
in the world which seems to follow more naturally from the 
teachings and example of Christ. He organized no church, 
but he gave the few followers whom he succeeded in gather- 
ing about him a new motive for living, a new theory of 
human life, and inspired them with the vital energy to put 
itin practice. He taught them what the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness is; he showed them by his own life 
and spirit how a human being can live as a subject of that 
kingdom, and he sent them out into the world to transform 
its life until it shall be like his life, and God shall’ fully 
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reign. He said that the growth of this kingdom would be 
like the influence of leaven in the meal, gradually, though 
imperceptibly, transforming the whole mass. 

That is, he taught that the whole life of humanity, in all 
its relations, is capable of becoming Godlike, and that 
his followers in the world are to affect this whole life of the 
world as the leaven affects the meal, gradually influencing 
it until it is Godlike. 

Does not that show us what ought to be the relation of 
a church to its community? Does not!that mean that the 
church ought to so touch every part of the complex life of 
humanity as to transform it into the purity and holiness of 
the life of Christ? To quote from Professor Ely again: 
“Christianity is primarily concerned with this world, and 
it is the mission of Christianity to bring to pass here a 
kingdom of righteousness, and to rescue from the evil one 
and redeem all our social relations.” And what is the 
mission of Christianity in general is the mission of every 
Christian church. 

To repeat, then, the first and foremost duty of a church 
to its community is 40 Christianise it; and this means to so 
influence it that its life shall be pervaded in all its relations 
with the spirit and power of the life of Christ. It is not 
Christianizing a community to do nothing to influence its 
every-day life. There is many a church to-day which is 
accomplishing practically nothing in advancing the king- 
dom of Christ, because it classes among its so-called 
‘“‘saved”” members so many who are utterly unchristian in 
their dealings with their fellow-men. 

Christ’s method of saving men was to save the whole of 
them. He healed bodily diseases, he set them to thinking, 
he awakened in them a new thought of God and of their 
relation to him. He never suggested that salvation was 
anything other than a long-continued process. ‘The seed 
of divine truth is planted in a human life, and the new life 
begins. “ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear.” Christlike character is the result’ of this 
growth. Not until that has been attained is salvation com- 
pleted. And what is this completed result? Surely not 
some sort of character that is superhuman, but the same 
human life of mankind brought to its perfection and made 
fully receptive of the life of God for which it was created. 

Why should not the church work in the same way ‘in 
which its Master worked? Why should it not heal the 
bodies of men? We have ceased to think of the human 
body as an unclean thing, but have learned that it is capa- 
ble of being an entirely fitting temple of the Holy Spirit. 
Indeed, we should be very short-sighted if we failed to 
realize how closely identified with his mental and spiritual 
condition is a man’s physical nature. Why is it not a part 
of the church’s duty, then, to touch that? A church 
ought to be constantly ready to heal the sick, and it ought 
also to be quite as ready to aid in the physical development 
of those who are not sick. A gymnasium is a proper part 
of a church’s equipment. A military company to train 
boys in good habits and improve their physical bearing will 
advance the kingdom of Christ faster among boys than 
almost any other agency. A free dispensary and free 
medical aid may well be included with pastor and sexton. 

And let it be said here that it is time these agencies 
ceased to be spoken of as “ bait,” to catch people. ‘They 
are to accomplish just what they profess; that is, they are 
to improve the physical condition of the community. No 
one has ever claimed that this is all that a church ought to 
do, or that it is the church’s main business. But the 
church that grudges a young man the use of its gymnasium 
simply because he is reluctant about attending its Gospel 
meetings shows but little 6f the generosity of Christ. 

The church ought to try to know how the people in its 
community live, and, if necessary, to improve the condition 
of things. If there is filth in the streets, and bad sewerage, 
and wretched paving, let these be the subjects of a little 
vigorous thought and activity. If people are living under 
improper conditions, or herding together in tumble-down 


‘'tenement-houses, let the church, somehow or other, work 


until the wrong is righted. One of the worst mockeries in 
the Christian church to-day is the appearance in that 
church as “ pillars”’ of men who are content to draw from 
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fifteen per cent. to forty per cent. interest from buildings 
fit for no human being to live in, apparently caring nothing 
for the wretchedness of their ignorant tenants. Such 
“pillars ’ need to be seized as Samson seized those in the 
house of the Philistine god, and made to lie prostrate in the 
cust. And the house that rests on them would better fall 
with them. 

It is still more important for the church to set the peo- 
ple of its community to thinking. The more active and 
well trained are thé’ iinds of men, the easier it is to bring 
about the reign of righteousness. This is not saying 
that mental activity alone produces Christlikeness. But 
Christian character is supremely reasonable, and the better 
one’s reason is trained the more firm will be his grasp of 
the truth in Christ. One great trouble with very many 
church members to-day is that they do not think anything 
through. 

There is no need of duplicating work which is already pro- 
vided for in the system of education. But it certainly would 
be a part of a church’s work to start classes in the “ three 
R’s,”’ if the need for such classes were not otherwise met. 
But there are other ways in which to set people to think- 
ing. Young men’s clubs, organized to discuss and listen 
to talks on political, industrial, and social questions, are of 
great value. “Current events classes” to review the 
important news of the world, and study the significance of 
the many movements among men, may be made very prof- 
itable. 

It is time the church ceased to be afraid to enter into 
social questions. At heart all these questions are for the 
betterment of humanity along true lines of improvement. 
The church ought to be quick to see the truth underlying 
all plans for a better social order, and to welcome as a 
part of its own all such truth. Let the church arouse its 
community to a better knowledge of the right methods of 
municipal government ; let it awaken public sentiment in 
regard to the rights of labor; let it teach the laborer how 
to act with reason in his demands on capital; let it show 
all men that it is working for righteousness, without dis- 
crimination or compromise. 

The church may rightly be a center for the exchange and 
circulation of good literature. And by the word “good” 
reference is not necessarily made to that which goes to 
make up the ordinary Sunday-school library. What is gained 
by the attempt to distinguish between sacred and secular in 
literature? Let the church develop a library of books of 
the highest order of literature for both young and old, and 
then let it devise a plan by which these books may be read 
far and wide in the community. The special need of such 
a library will be for books that inspire the reader to nobler 
and truer living. And many books which in the past have 
been called “secular” will do that far more truly than the 
insipidities of much that passes for religious literature and 
is so labeled by denominational publishing houses. 

A church must extend widely its charitable work; but 
it must remember that it is truer philanthropy to train the 
needy to self-help than to dole out rations. So, in addition 
to direct giving, it may well find room for a dressmaking 
class, or a cooking class, or a carpentering class, or any 
other class which will meet a real need in its community 
and train up those who are weak to become strong. Until 
the time comes when the kindergarten shall be as wide- 
spread as the present public school system, it would be 
well for the church to undertake it. 

There is less need to discuss the distinctively religious 
work of a church for its community. Here there has been 
a wide development, and it is unnecessary to set forth par- 
ticular methods. It is to be understood that the religious 
motive must dominate everything that the church does; 
that is, everything is to be done for the sake of developing 
the best in humanity, in order to make it more Godlike. 
And supreme over all agencies must always be the direct 
effort to lead men to a knowledge of God. But all such 
effort must be made with a knowledge of the condition of 
life in each community. And it must be filled with the 
utmost common sense. Just as many services of just as 
many different kinds as there are needs to be met and 
people who can meet them ought to be the rule. Every 
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one living anywhere near a church ought to be made to 
realize its influence for good and to know that the deepest 
spirituality is directly connected with the most abundant 
practical wisdom. 


How Art Students Live in Paris 
By Ralph R. Latimer 


We will presuppose our art student not overburdened 
with this world’s goods. Of the manner of life of rich 
students I can say very little, or nothing. ‘They are very 
rare, and generally live in fensions near the Arc de 
Triomphe. Our student, then, is more or less needy, and 
he will probably reach Paris in one of the summer months— 
at least it would be well for him to do so, for in many ways 
they are the best for establishing himself. On arriving, 
he will almost certainly go to some hotel while he looks 
about him; and after a few days spent in this way he will 
certainly find that he is spending more money than he 
likes, and will be in haste to make some arrangement for 
living less expensively. 

There are two courses which will then present them- 
selves to him: either he can take an unfurnished room, 
and furnish it himself, or he can go to some one of the 
hotels meublés, which can be found in any street in the Latin 
Quarter, or along the Boulevard Montparnasse. If the stu- 
dent intends remaining in Paris more than a year, the former 
course will be found the least expensive, and, in some ways, 
best. It is generally cleaner and more healthful. In the 
other way, the student evades the bother of buying furni- 
ture and of disposing of it again when he is done with it. 
In the meantime, he has joined, generally speaking, some 
Académie—Julien’s perhaps. Here his life as an art 
student in Paris will really begin. 

He will avoid much that is unpleasant by coming in the 
summer, when the schools are mostly empty of those who 
have studied in them all the previous winter. Although 
the hazing in art schools is very much overestimated, and 
purposely exaggerated, still it is as well for a nouveau to 
make his début with as small an audience as can be. If 
there is any stuff in him, he will have taken his proper place’ 
by the time the older students return, and they will be 
quick to recognize it. 

Monday morning at Julien’s, when it is seen for the first 
time, is a sight not to be forgotten. The working hours 
are from eight until five, and as places are taken for the 
week’s work on Monday, there will be a rush to be on 
time. A hurried glance at his watch or a neighboring 
church-tower will show the student that his first breakfast 
had better be postponed until the nine o’clock rest, and he 
will arrive breathless at the a/e/ier, and will seize the best 
unoccupied place, the easels having been previously ar- 
ranged in rows radiating from the posing platform. Here 
he will wait for eight o’clock to come, and by the time it 
has come the room will be full.. The models are engaged 
beforehand, and, if they are there, will ascend the platform 
at eight, sharp; but there are often disappointments, espe- 
cially when the model is of the fairer sex; and then a 
strange scene will take place. From the corners of the 
atelier a crowd of models, who have been waiting for this 
chance, will advance, and, springing upon the platform, 
they will all together begin posing, each assuming the pose 
which he or she believes to be the most becoming. One 
will be selected by a show of hands; and the derisive re- 
marks and contemptuous glances leveled by the unchosen 
at their more favored companion are very amusing. 

After this the pose is decided, again by a show of hands, 
and generally after much wrangling among the students. 
Then comes the affe/, or call of names for places. It is 
alphabetical, beginning each week with a new letter. The 
places have been, as I said, already taken, but they cannot 
be considered quite secure until after the call, as some one 
coming nearer the beginning of the list may oust an earlier 
comer, though, to the credit of the good nature of art stu- 
dents, this is seldom done. “First come, first served” 
is the spirit, if not the letter, of the law in these matters. 
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By this time it is nine o’clock, and the student will get his 
cup of coffee and a roll, and return for the week’s work 
cut out for him. 

At twelve will come the hour’s intermission for déjeuner, 
or luncheon. The newcomer will find this the time when 
he feels his newness the most. The others are in little 
cliques, and go to various establishments in the neighbor- 
hood, while he is left to his own devices, and is obliged to 
deal, in more or less imperfect French, with a bewildering 
and bewildered gargon. A man has been known who lived 
for three days on bread alone, being unable to make him- 
self sufficiently understood to get anything else, and too 
shy to ask help from fellow-students. 

All sorts of eating-places can be found, to suit any purse : 
the Duval for the wealthiest ; restaurants at prix fixe ; and 
modest eating-houses for the poorer ones. If a congenial 
band mess together, the déeuner time may be one of the 
pleasantest hours of the day. After five the student has 
himself on his own hands, and from five to six is the dread- 
ful hour when his conscience will get the better of him. 
Tired out as he then is with work, and more or less dis- 
gusted with himself, it is very seldom that at that hour the 
art student will be found in an amiable mood. Dinner- 
time will bring him consolation. He can get his dinner at 
the same sort of places he has lunched at; or he can, and 
very often does, prepare this meal for himself. Sometimes 
a little band of congenial souls meet and dine in the room 
of one of them, sharing the expense. It was my good 
fortune to be admitted to such an arrangement during the 
spring months. The place of meeting was in a small Ad¢e/ 
meublé in which many students had rooms, and which was 
conveniently near my quarters. There were three of us— 
usually an unfortunate number, but in this case, by a happy 
suitability of dispositions, the number was a pleasant one. 
The hotel was furnished with long galleries, opening on 
the courtyard, with which each separate room communi- 
cated. ‘Theinhabitants used to pop in and out like rabbits 
in a warren, or like pigeons flitting from window to window 
of a pigeon-house. Meeting in the room of one of us, the 
size of whose chamber and the nature of whose disposition 
made him naturally the leader of our trio, we would proceed 
to get the meal. One would boil the water and set the table, 
while the others would descend to procure what was needed 
in provender, returning laden with whity-brown parcels. 
Table manners may have been primitive, but wit was plenty, 
and serious ideas not wanting. When the dishes had been 
washed, the banjo or the piano was soon called for, and 
the company seated itself on chairs, ranged, as the song has 
it, “conveniently close to the wall;” or perhaps they clus- 
tered on the bed; and until a late hour song and talk would 
goon. ‘Towards midnight fancy and serious reflections 
would begin to creep from their hiding-places.in the brain 
where they had lurked during the busy day, and, while the 
city lay asleep beneath us, we would carve plans for the 
future, or compare our different pasts. 

Sometimes the art student may visit the other side of 
the river, and move, like Cinderella, for a while in a world 
of ease and beauty, carrying with him always an amused 
consciousness of the difference between his present sur- 
roundings and the little room he has left, where his chum 
sat on the bed superintending his toilet, and criticising 
each article of “swagger” dress he put on; and in the 
midst of dinners of many courses he will see the image of 
himself boiling cocoa, or purchasing four sous’ worth of 
bread at the corner grocery. 

The favorite amusement of the art student will be the 
minor theaters, where acting of the best may sometimes be 
seen. Let the little Gaieté de Montparnasse be ever held 
in grateful remembrance by those who have lost there, for 
a time, the thought of the delayed remittance, or the crush- 
ing criticism of the Professor ! 

There for a franc one can sit from eight to ten, listening 
to songs by no means ill sung, and after that there will be 
a little play acted in a manner which might put to the blush 
companies of more pretension in our cities. Besides the 
Music and the play, a glass of beer or a cup of coffee is 
thrown in, too. 

Sometimes sickness visits the art student ; and then the 
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world looks very black to him. Then the long days drag. 
on alone, unless he has some friend, less interested in his 
work or more in him than others, who is willing to bear 
him company, to give him his doses, beat up his pillows, 
find his handkerchief, and hear him grumble. The even- 
ing, however, will bring him plenty of companions. Work 
for the day being done, a visit to the sick has the charm of 
excitement, and of duty fulfilled. As many as the room 
will hold are assembled, and a loud, noisy conversation is 
kept up. Each visitor is sure he knows what ails the 
patient, and has suffered himself from something similar. 
Symptoms are related, and every one talks at once. The 
invalid joins when he is able, or groans at intervals. Yet, 
strange to say, he generally likes it, and has been known 
to entreat in accents of perfect sincerity not to be left alone. 

Perhaps Providence, taking the will for the deed, directs 
for the best the efforts of these amateur nurses, and wards 
off the natural results of their well-meant endeavors ; for 
assuredly, far more than people imagine, do Faith, Hope, 
and Charity abide on Montparnasse ; and the greatest of 
these is Charity. 


The Greater Glory’ 


By Maarten Maartens 
Author of ‘“‘God’s Fool,” ‘Joost Avelingh,” ‘‘An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. 
(Begun in The Outlook for July 1.) 
CHAPTER IV.—Continued 


“Mon cher,” said the Baroness, gently, “his Reverence 
has waited.” 

The Baron winced. He was a military veteran and had 
seen something of life—not much—in his day; he had 
never yet learned to accept a reproach from a woman with- 
out a tendency to blush. And the Baroness was not one 
of those who accustom you to reproaches. 

“I was delayed,” replied the Baron, humbly. “ His Rev- 
erence will forgive a man of many occupations.” He 
offered his arm to his wife with an odd little old-fashioned 
bow, and the priest, who took life reposefully, grinned a good- 
humored grin over the earnestness with which his patron 
created a round of meaningless duties out of the empti- 
ness of every-day squiredom. “There are men who talk 
in their sleep for sheer waste of activity,” the good father 
was wont to declare. ‘A better thing, in an ecclesiasti¢ 
at any rate, than to sleep in his talk,” the Baron had once 
unthinkingly made answer. And then he had filled up 
his guest’s wine-glass, smiling an apology, as his eyelids 
dropped obediently under the Baroness’s dignified surprise. 

“Come, Wanda,” said Father Bulbius, crooking his arm 
at as wide an angle as he could manage from the rotundity 
of his rusty black coat. 

But the daughter of the house, a girl of twelve with a 
mass of brown hair and big brown eyes, drew pettishly 
away from him. “No, thank you,” she said. “You hurt 
my shoulder last time, squeezing through the doorway.” 
And she ran on in front. ‘I don’t like priests,’ she said 
to herself in the passage. 

The meal was a simple one ; but for its surroundings of 
old plate and older oak you would have called it poor. 
These people belonged to that daily decreasing class who 
cannot live poorly ; their pomp is themselves. The Baron 
would have pitied you, not his wife, had you noticed the 
simplicity of the menu. And even fat Father Bulbius, 
dearly though he loved a good dinner, was happy in the 
eating of a bad one amidst the quiet dignity of immemorial] 
pride. Besides, was there not always the “ King’s Wine” 
nowadays, to gladden sinking hearts? You cannot miss 
hearing about the “ King’s Wine.” The Baron was always 
referring to it. 

To-day, however, the Baron referred to nothing, but left 
to his wife the unlaborious task of entertaining their familiar 
guest. The entertainment was single; for many years it 
had been based, by mutual consent, upon alternate mono- 
logue. 

“ At last, then,” emphasized the Baroness, slowly shaking 
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her white side-curls, and the white ribbons on her white 
cap, “I carry out my threat of complaining to your Rever- 
ence, though I do so with the deepest regret.” 

She was not really an old woman, by the by, not more 
than five and fifty, but her hair had been a silvery white for 
nearly twenty years, and she had set herself early to wear 
it gracefully. She wished to be old and to mortify the 
flesh. At least so she told herself and Father Bulbius. 

“So far, Madame, I am altogether with you,” answered 
the Father. He always said that to the Baroness Rexelaer. 
“ And, as I was telling the Baron, I cannot understand why 
my celery is not asuccess. I have followed out his instruc- 
tions exactly.” He threw himself back in his chair with a 
sigh, and his amplitude seemed to ooze out all around him. 
“TI have constantly dug it up and put it into something 
else. In April I took one of my few meat-dishes for it, 
and Veronica made my life a burthen to me forthwith.” 

He stretched out his hand for his wine-glass and laughed 
heartily, and wiped his mouth. 

“ And the school-children, if they refuse to listen, must 
be made to feel,” said the Baroness, distinctly. 

The Father had one advantage over her, inasmuch as he 
poured forth his words like a torrent, while she dropped 
hers one by one, as from a medicine-tube. On the other 
hand, he would invariably flounder astray in his own mul- 
tiloquence, and then she saw her opportunity and took it. 

“ But then I did listen,” he replied. “ For in May, ac- 
cording to the Baron’s instructions—” He looked towards 
the Baron. ‘The Baron looked down at his plate. The 
old gentleman cou/d not attend. “ And seven-eighths,” he 
was saying to himself, “one dollar; two fifty; multiply by 


twelve. And seven-eighths—” 
“T emptied out my single cucumber-frame for it. And 
Veronica tells me she is dying for want of cucumbers. Dur- 


ing centuries, it appears, they have formed a remedy in her 
family for some mysterious hereditary ailment. And I feel 
like a murderer, Mynheer, till your head gardener comes 
and tells me that the celery is dying in the cucumber-frame, 
and must be buried in trenches at once.” 

The child looked across at him with solemn eyes, and 
spoke for the first time. “I buried my canary, too,” she 
said, gravely. “Last week. But it was dead first.” 

Nobody paid any attention to her. The shaded light 
from the old silver oil-lamp played—gently reflected from 
napery and crystal—upon the four faces round the table: 
the sallow, serious cheeks of the little girl, and her moth- 
er’s calm white brow ; the priest’s fat double chin, with its 
pimple ; the Baron’s bent nose, bent head, bent everything. 

That little red excrescence on the Father’s chin was an 
old acquaintance of Wendela’s. She used to wonder of 
- what it was made and why; but now she knew. For, one 
day, in the drawing-room—she could have pointed out the 
exact spot—its horrid little specks and dents had suddenly 
resolved themselves before her fascinated gaze into a mini- 
ature face, like the Father’s. She had never lost sight of 
the similitude. It laughed with the Father’s laugh; it 
frowned with his frown, and all the time he was talking it 
would wink with each movement of his chin, as much as 
to say, “ Don’t believe him.” It was a little Baby Bulbius, 
as she had told her great friend and admirer, Piet Poster. 
“Priests don’t have babies,” said matter-of-fact Piet. 

“ And seven-eighths,” reasoned the Baron, silently, with 
knitted brows, “seven times two and a half, seventeen 
hundred and fifty. Let me fill your glass, Bulbius.” 

“ And they pop up out of their graves almost as fast as 
you bury them. If there’s too much of them visible, they 
lose their color; if there’s too little, they choke. No; I 
am very much obliged to you, dear Baron. Besides, I 
believe your gardener hoped they would fail.” 

The child had been pondering intently. “It’s a riddle,” 


she said now. “ What lives best for being buried? What 
lives best for being buried, papa ?” 
The Baron aroused himself at this direct appeal. “A 


great name,” he said. 

The child clapped her hands with elfish glee. ‘Wrong!’ 
she cried. ‘Quite wrong. English sedlery.” 
“T wish you would 
Surely it is a terrible thought that 


“Celery,” corrected the Baroness. 
listen to me, Father. 
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the children should bring down damnation upon them- 
selves—” 

“Undoubtedly,” acquiesced the Father. ‘But, then, 
fortunately, the good God has made it so difficult for them 
to do it.” 

“TI cannot imagine your condoning their laughing in 
church ’—there was the faintest tinge of vexation in the 
lady’s tone. The first article of their unspoken contract 
precluded interruption. 

“* Mevrouw, I condone nothing,” replied Father Bulbius, 
good-humoredly. ‘I exact penance for every sin confessed. 
The less confessed the better. The less that require con- 
fession, I mean, of course. The better for the guilty party, 
for everybody”—he yawned. ‘The King’s wine is the 
King’s wine still,” he said to the Baron. He did not care 
for the Baroness to play curate. 

“Le roi est mort; vive le roi!” replied the Baron, sol- 
emnly. He threw up his hand for the military salute and 
touched his wine-glass with his lips. As he did so, an old 
servant, who stood by the sideboard, saluted too. 

“Le roi est mort; vive son vin,” murmured the ecclesi- 
astic, with goggle-eyes dancing oyer the rim of his bumper. 
His pronunciation was bad. The Baron frowned. ‘The 
Baron thought his sentiment was worse. 

“And what, I say, is to become of discipline, if they 
openly laugh at the priest?” 

“Huh?” ejaculated the Father, whirling round to my 
lady. ‘‘Who laughs at the priest?” And he glared across 
at Wendela. He put on a most comical look of indignation, 
and the pimple immediately did the same. ‘The child could 
not help laughing. The priest had one of those variable 
india-rubber countenances which remain comical even 
when they cry. They are made in a limited number of 
tints. His was purple. ‘The olive-green are best. 

“T have been striving for the last ten minutes,”’ said the 
Baroness, complacently, triumphant in her ultimate suc- 
cess, “to tell your Reverence that of late the village chil- 
dren in the gallery have taken to laughing while you 
preach.” 

“But Me—Mevrouw!” spluttered his Reverence. 
was really disconcerted. ‘I can hardly believe—” 

“Yes, Gertrude, you are surely mistaken,” interposed 
the Baron, who had at last finished his computation of the 
day’s deficit. 

“ T am not mistaken, and it must be put a stop to,” said 
the Baroness. 

“It is his Reverence’s own fault,’”’ said the child. 

There was a general outcry. ‘ Wendela, you forget 
yourself,” said the mother, sharply. ‘“‘Wendela, little maiden, 
how do you mean ?” asked the Baron. 

“Shall I tell?” said the child, out loud. She was look- 
ing at the pimple; and the pimple winked at her. 

“‘ There’s a hole in the velvet cap his Reverence wears at 
sermon-time,” she continued, slowly, “and his Reverence’s 
hairs stick out in tufts. Sometimes they stick out in two 
tufts and sometimes in three. And the boys-—bet.” The 
stress she laid upon the venerable title would have been 
unconscionably naughty, had the Baroness not believed it 
impossible. 

“Gracious heavens!” ejaculated the shepherd of the 
school-children’s souls. 

«Marbles, and—lollipops, and things,’”’ she went on 
hastily, now thotoughly frightened at her own audacity. 
“ Last Sunday there was only one tuft, so none of the bets 
could count.” 

The Father rumpled his gray locks in manifest distress. 
They formed an untidy fringe round his bald red head, and 
he had long insulted and despised them. He now tried to 
pretend that they did not belong to him. With but partial 
success. 

“ But, my dear little one,” said the Baron, mildly, “ you 
cannot know these things. You must be making them 


up.” 


He 


“ Papa !”—she flushed scarle-—“ Papa!” In the ensu- 
ing silence she felt that any avowal would be preferable to 
the imputation of untruthfulness. “ Piet Poster told me,” 
she murmured. 


“ For shame, Wendela!’’ said her mother. “Let us hear 
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no more about it. Tryafig, Father. They are not as good 
as Veronica’s, but even hers are not equal to the figs of my 
outh,” 

“Quite so,” answered the Father, who was angry with 
his housekeeper, suspecting some spite in her neglect of his 
clothes. ‘I am grieved, Wanda, by your intimacy with 
these blasphemous—I say blasphemous—children. You 
might be led into imitating their wicked ways.” He looked 
quite sadly at her. The pimple puckered up its little lips 
and appeared ready to weep. 

“Figs,” said the Baroness, “require exceptional care. 
They are so apt to run to seed.” 

“Tush, my dear Father, it is not as bad as that ”—the 
Baron stretched out his hand to his little daughter, moved 
by her distress—“ you can hardly imagine my Wanda 
wagering her dolls against the village on the growth of your 
hair.” And he laughed softly. 

But this was dreadful. Without touching the outstretched 
fingers, Wendela started from her chair. “I—I am 
afraid,” she explained, in a great burst of. tardy tears, 
“there was just one little bet, papa, the Sunday before last, 
with—with Piet Poster.” 

“ Leave the room immediately,” cried her calm mother, 
with unwonted acerbity. “Consider yourself in disgrace! 
Piet Poster! I am deeply sorry to think it could be 
possible !”’ 

“ But I—I lost, mamma,” sobbed the culprit. 

“That is hardly an alleviation, though certainly better 
than your winning. You have lost, however, a good deal 
more than your sweets.” ‘ 

“Tt was plums, mamma,” cried Wanda, as she fled in a 
tempest of angry dismay. 

“T hate priests,” she said to herself, in the darkness of 
her own room. Somehow she laid the blame of the whole 
miserable business on Father Bulbius’s round, innocent 
head. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE STRANGER COMES TO DEYNUM 


“A pretty amusement, indeed,” said the Baroness, indig- 
nantly, as the door closed on the delinquent, “for the 
heiress of Deynum! Gambling with her peasant-boys !”’ 

“On the subject of their pastor’s wig,”’ added Bulbius, 
despondently. 

“ Poor little heiress of Deynum!” said the Baron. 

“You are too indulgent, Reinout. I do not want to be 
harsh, but there are limits.” 


“Indulgent?” responded her husband. “Well, why 


not? I would have the heiress of Deynum enjoy what 
happiness she can. While she can.” His voice sank over 
the words. And it seemed as if the dim light sank with 


the voice, and it grew still darker in the great, dark room. 

The Father gazed down at his fingers, spread out upon 
the table-cloth. 

‘Mon ami, you are out of sorts to-night. Come, let us 
have coffee, and then you and his Reverence can play your 
game of écarté.” 

: “Yes,” said the Baron, with an effort; “I will ring the 
ell.” 

And then, suddenly, with an awkward jerk of the arm, 
he snatched from his pocket the letter which had been 
burning a hole in it for the last three days. ‘“ There!” he 
said. He flung it on to the middle of the table, as if it were 
hot in his hand. 

The priest made an involuntary movement to pass the 
paper on, then drew back again. The Baroness sighed, 
and coughed to hide the sigh. 

“Fresh troubles?” she said, softly. “ Poor husband!” 

“On the contrary,” the Baron smiled somewhat fiercely. 
“A happy deliverance. Count Hilarius van Rexelaer—so 
the gentleman calls himself—once more offers to purchase 
Deynum, as he offered a couple of years ago.” 

The Baroness looked contemptuous. “Is that all?” 
she said. 

“T suppose he has heard, somehow, of Borck’s proposal 
about the farm.” 

The lady’s pale eyes flashed. 
to that man,”’ she said. 


“ Rather to Borck than 
‘“‘ Even almost rather to Borck.”’ 
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In spite of his trouble, an amused look came into her 


husband’s eyes. ‘“ Really?” he queried, incredulously. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” she iterated, with vehement passion. 
And then she grew pale and calm again. 

‘* But we shall sell it to neither,” she added, presently. 
“God is good.” 

‘“‘ Beyond human hope or prayer, amen,”’ said the priest, 
fervently. And as he meditatively sipped his wine, his hot 
countenance grew solemn with an unspoken prayer for 
Deynum. 

A knock came to the door. ‘There’s a man sent up 
from the station, Mynheer,” said the Baron’s old servant. 
‘“‘ Fokke Meinderts, your Worship remembers, old Mother 
Meinderts’ son. The second one, that broke his leg last 
autumn—”’ 

““What does he want?” interrupted the Baroness. She 
always interrupted Gustave. Her husband never did. 
“You lose half an hour a day by his meanderings,” she 
had once remarked. 

‘So I do, my dear. 

** How so ?” 

“A good man’s affection.” 

‘“« Nonsense !”’ 

“‘ And perhaps ’”’—this a little slyly—“ ten years sooner 
of heaven ?” 

“ Ah!” said the Baroness. 


But I gain a good deal more.”’ 


“‘T will go and find out what he wants,” said the Master 
of Deynum. He stumbled wearily to his feet, and imme- 
diately his wife’s spirit soared to one of her pinnacles of 
sacrifice. 

“Let him come in here,” she commanded. “ J’espére 
qu’il ne sentira pas trop mauvais.” Gustave understood 
French, but his mistress considered he had no business to. 
And as for poor people, she approved of them in their own 
homes, where she diligently visited them. 

The individual who was now ushered in appeared at the 
first moment to be a mass of revolving arms and legs. In 
reality he was an ordinary peasant, confused, bodily as well 
as mentally, by the Presence in which he unexpectedly 
found himself. And it seemed as if a few right arms came 
jerking from his shoulders, as he began : 

“‘ An’t please your Worship, and the Chief says [7. ¢., the 
station-master| and I was to say as there’s a dead gentle- 
man at the station that wants to come to Deynum.” He 
paused. 

‘“ Even the dead,” said the Father, with a solemn twinkle, 
“ desire Deynum.” 

‘“* Leastways, when I say ‘dead,’ your Reverence, I mean, 
as good as, or more probably so than not. He wasn’t, 
when I left, but he would be, the Chief said, before I got 
here. You understand ?” 

“And what of this dead man, who is alive?” asked the 
Baron. ‘Was he coming here? We expect no one.” 

The yokel looked down at his great, dirty boots. 

“Oh, no, he wasn’t coming here, Mynheer the Baron. 
He wasn’t coming anywhere, because he is a foreigner. 
Leastways was, if he is dead. ’Tis a sin I should say it, 
but he can’t remain in the waiting-room, and his servant 
wants to get him to the inn, he says. But there’s only a 
wagonette at the inn, you know. And the Chief said he 
thought—if you were acquainted with the gentleman— it 
might be better like that, you understand.” 

Fokke Meinderts looked round upon the company in 
triumph and executed a rapid revolution, like a Catherine- 
wheel. He felt altogether unexpectedly successful. 

The Baron started up eagerly. His weary look had en- 
tirely left him. Already he saw this foreigner—this gentle- 
man—left to die in the miserable open shed which does 
duty in Holland for far larger stations than Deynum. 

“Of course!” cried the Baron. “I am much obliged 
to the station-master. Gustave! Whereis Gustave? ‘Tell 
them to put to the horses! I will take the landau. At 
once !”’ 

“But, my dear, you are tired !” ventured his wife. 

“‘ My own, there is nobody who can understand him. It 
is half an hour’s drive. Amuse his Reverence, while I—” 
The door fell to behind him, 
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“ Dear man !” said the Baroness. 
“ Quite so, Madame,” answered Father Bulbius, absently. 
“So far I am altogether with you.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WHITE BARONESS 


The Baroness and her priest adjourned to the drawing- 
room, there to await the development of what in their un- 
eventful life was almost an adventure. The Baroness sat 
down to her nightly game of “ Patience,” and the priest 
took his place beside her, as he invariably did, when not 
playing écarté with the Baron. For they played écarté. 
He knew that it ought to have been backgammon. 

But the Baron, a mild man in his pleasures, had re- 
tained this weakness for games with a pecuniary risk. So 
he persuaded the good father to stake fivepence a game, 
and the results of a long evening’s contest were practically 
nil. But the Baron would get irritable none the less over 
his luck, and many a time had the father confessor decided 
to speak the terrible words, “‘ No more cards.” He never 
did so, for his kindly heart sent a telegram to arrest them 
on his lips. Still, he thought it hard lines when, a few 
days after his sermon (in a mended cap) on the iniquity of 
betting, Wanda innocently asked him, as if the idea had 
just occurred to her, whether écarté was a form of gambling 
or not. 

Had he suspected for a moment that his patron’s foible 
had led that unfortunate gentleman astray from the courtly 
society of the kings and queens of the card-table among 
the bulls and bears of the stock exchange, he would have 
found it easier to settle the conflict in his own mind. The 
Baron preferred this large winning from Nobody. He did 
not like to mulct Bulbius even of fivepence, though Bulbius, 
as his patron was well aware, was possessed of (modest) 
private means of his own. 

Neither did the Baroness know anything of her hus- 
band’s futile hunting excursions in the howling wilderness 
aforementioned. Had she known, she would not have 
understood, and that, in itself, was sufficient excuse for his 
not telling her. The Baroness was one of those women 
who cannot be made to grasp the difference between con- 
sols and coupons. All their ideas of “bonds” and of 
“shares” are connected with a husband anda home. They 
are none the stupider for that. You could not look Ger- 
trude van Rexelaer in the face and write her down a fool. 

Nearly forty years ago—through one crowded, self-con- 
centrated season—she had been a Court beauty. Her 
father, one of the few great Catholic nobles, had brought 
her up to the Hague from his castle in Limburg, a part of 
Holland which no Hollander has ever heard of. And im- 
mediately the lovely provincial had become, at all recep- 
tions and entertainments, not “a nice,” but “that nice,” 
little girl. She stood forth an object of attraction to the 
other sex, of detraction to her own. In one word, her 
social success was complete. And one evening, at the 
palace, a chivalrous monarch, stooping to hand her a fan 
she had dropped in her youthful trepidation, requested the 
favor of a dance for a beardless and awkward young officer, 
who had caught his Majesty’s kindly eye as he hung dan- 
gling, forlorn, against the wall. 

So did Gertrude de Heerle receive her fate from the 
hand of her King. The young officer turned out to be a 
distant connection, Reinout van Rexelaer. And a few 
months later the Beauty exasperated everybody, especially 
her father, by deliberately spurning from her the well-filled 
hand of a notoriously profligate suitor and accepting the 
better-filled heart of her handsome “cousin” Reinout. 
The Rexelaers always married into the family, if possible, so 
as to get as much of their own blood as the Rubric would 
permit. 

The pair were very poor at first, to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion ; and they were visibly happy, to everybody’s disgust. 
The “everybody” were a couple of hundred men and 
women in society; and as few of these were happy, and 
none of them were poor, they had a right to protest. Pres- 
ently brighter seasons came to the young Rexelaers, across 
a period of honest tears and mourning, when first Reinout’s 
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elder brother died, and then his father, the young people 
shook the tinsel dust of the “ Residency” from their feet, 
and the poor regimental pay out of their pockets, and went 
to live at Deynum. They carried away with them a health- 
ful scorn of the gas-lit glitter of that bursting bubble which 
you and I, dear Vicomte, call “our world.” 

A period of calm prosperity followed, overshadowed by 
a gradually descending cloud. They had no children. 

The Baroness had always been a fervent Catholic. The 
unfulfilled yearning for an heir deepened her piety into 
devotion, and, as the empty years sped on, into bigotry. 
She sank into the hands of the priests, as an invalid is 
gradually fascinated by doctors, resolved to climb up into 
heaven and wrench down the blessing withheld. She 
fasted and mortified herself, and even undertook such short 
pilgrimages as were within her reach. She would have gone 
jumping to Echternach, but here, for the first time, her hus- 
band interfered. So she stayed at home and sent for mirac- 
ulous waters to drink and to bathe in, and she thanked 
heaven, whether it heard her or not, and prayed yet once 
more for a hearing. 

Her hair had turned white some ten years after her 
marriage. ‘From moping,” her husband told her, with 
tender reproof, but that was not so, these white heads being 
peculiar to the De Heerles, as you can see from the famous 
‘Jan de Heerle” in the National Museum at Amsterdam. 
Baron Reinout never alluded to their common trial, except 
to rally his wife on her grief for it. Besides the anxiety to 
spare her, there was hope against hope in his heart. A 
Rexelaerless world? He had faith in the indispensableness 
of the Rexelaers. 

With the whitening of her hair the last bit of color 
seemed to die away from the Baroness. Her beautiful 
complexion had always had the pallor of marble ; her eyes 
had been the weak point; they were faint; they grew 
fainter still. When the pleasures of this world fell away 
from her, she had taken to dressing very much in white. 
Her husband liked it ; to her it was a compromise between 
the rainbow-hues of vanity and the black of religious seclu- 
sion. The villagers looked at each other with something 
akin to awe as the slender figure went flitting between the 
trees, a vision of pureness, with the basket of charity on 
onearm. People began to speak of “ The White Baroness ” 
in all the country round. Perhaps she liked it. Perhaps 
what had been at first a natural predilection developed into 
a parti pris. For years she was “ The White Baroness,” a 
pure and pallid apparition, very silent, very kind to the 
poor and suffering, very strong and narrow-willed. She 
surrounded herself with white doves and white chickens, 
white cats and white roses. The latter hobby, in especial, 
took possession of her; she could never get blossoms 
enough for the little Chapel in the Park. “An infant’s 
soul as white as these,” she murmured in her prayers, over 
and over again, in the silence of the sanctuary, and all the 
dead Rexelaers lay still and listened. ‘O spotless Virgin, 
a little, little infant, with a soul as white as these!” 

The head gardener at Deynum—they had a better one 
in those days—even succeeded in producing a new white 
variety which he named in her honor. She was very proud 
of it. Is it not written down in all the rose-growers’ cata- 
logues as “The White Baroness” to this day ? 

[To be continued] 


% 
“<’Ten Books to be Read ” 


Our readers will be glad to have the following letter to 
add to those in our issues of May 27 and June 24: 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Pardon my tardiness in replying to your question con- 
cerning the next ten books I mean to read. Between lec- 
ture engagements and literary engagements, I have had 
my time so constantly occupied that I have been obliged to 
neglect my correspondence. 

The list I have made out for the summer is as follows: 


1. Rev. Stopford Brooke’s “ History of Early English Liter- 
ature.” 2. Re-read Ten Brink’s “History of Early English 
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Literature.” 3. Herman Grimm’s “ Fiinfzehn Essays.” 4. 
«The Family Life of Heinrich Heine.” 5. Cook’s “ The Art of 
Poetry.” 6. Re-read Bjérnson’s “ Complete Works.” 7. “‘ Nordiske 
Oldskrifter,” 32 volumes. 8. P. E. Miiller’s “ Sagabibliothek,” 
5 volumes. 9. N. M. Petersen’s “ Den Danske Litteraturs His- 
torie,” 5 volumes. 10. Sudermann’s “ Der Katzensteg.” 


My list is a good deal longer than this; but I shall be 
satisfied if I accomplish what I have here outlined. 
I remain, very truly yours, 
HJALMAR_ H. BOYESEN. 


The Spectator 


One afternoon early in July the Spectator asked leave to 
accompany a fly-fisherman on his trip along the shores of an 
Adirondack lake. Permission was granted, but not till he had 
been duly warned that those in a fisherman’s boat must have 
patience, and must be skilled in the difficult art of sitting still. 
Trout cannot be treated like fearless bullheads or stupid chubs. 
Our oarsman was a guide of long experience, an adept in 
pushing a boat’s stern into just the proper position from which 
to cast the flies to some likely bit of water. Antoine was of 
mingled blood—his father a French Canadian, his mother an 
Algonquin half-breed—not an uncommon ancestry in Canada, 
and one of which the descendants take as naturally to forest life 
as does a captive bear-cub when it regains liberty. Antoine 
had drifted southward, and had become renowned as a guide 
for both fishermen and hunters. He was of grave demeanor 
and low-voiced; he was never guilty of a hurried or ungraceful 
movement, and now when he rowed he did not bend his back, 
but used only his arms, handling the oars with an easy, tranquil 
motion. The boat was spotlessly clean, and bright with all the 
varnished and brass-tipped equipments with which a “ sportsman 
fisherman ” loves to surround himself. All kinds of contrivances 
were here, not only those devised to assist in the sport, but also 
ones meant to add to the comfort of the fisherman. “ Yes,” said 
the Spectator’s friend, “1 do carry a good deal of luggage, but I 
find it pays to make one’s self comfortable. Each pleasant after- 
noon Antoine puts twenty-six different articles into the boat. 
He never forgets one.” 


® 


We were moving slowly along the shore, and as we went, the 
fisherman threw his long line and catgut leader toward the bank. 
At first we passed a long stretch of yellow beach, and here there 
were no rises to the flies—the water was shallow and unshaded, 
and the trout, disliking to be exposed to the rays of the July sun, had 
gone elsewhere. Further on was a rocky shore, where a thick forest 
of varied trees (such a forest as the Adirondack wilderness can 
boast above all other regions) came close to the water. Spruce, 
beech, hemlock, maple, pine, birch—all these, intermixed and 
blending their foliage in a pleasing variety, bent their bushy or 
slender tops over the lake; so reaching the unobstructed sun- 
light and forming a shady pathway for the boatman who chose 
to keep close to the shore. To-day that would have interfered 
with our fishing, and we had to be content with the protection, of 
our broad-brimmed straw hats. At regular intervals the long, 
slender fly-pole sawed the air with deliberate and stately motion, 
and the flies fell close to the bowlders and into water that 
lay cool beneath the shade of overhanging branches. Several 
times trout rose to the bait, and one, nearly a foot long, was 
hooked. Here in the open water it was an easy matter, with the 
aid of a landing-net, to capture it. 


@ 


When we reached the further end of the little lake, we came 
to the broad, swampy mouth of an inlet or creek. This little 
stream, which came through its narrow, deep-cut, and tortuous 
channel from far back in the forest, and was the lake’s chief 
feeder, had overflowed near its mouth, forming many acres of 
Marsh-land and partially submerged flats. Deep lagoons inter- 
sected the marsh in all directions, and here, beneath lily-pads 
and by clumps of wild flag, the trout love to swim and feast on 
the plentiful insect-life. Some of these lagoons were very nar- 
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row, and the flies had to be thrown with great precision or they 
would catch in the pads and wild grass. When a trout had 
dashed from its cover and finally—sometimes after a half-dozen 
unsuccessful attempts—had seized the treacherous bait and been 
hooked, the skill of the oarsman was best observed. Now the 
deftness of Antoine was something to admire and wonder at. 
In these narrow channels, where the boat often lay partially on 
a bed of grass and where he could seldom use both the oars, he 
would yet manage to keep the boat in the best possible position 
for the fisherman, and finally would reach forward with the land- 
ing-net and slip it behind the trout with so dexterous and smooth 
a movement that the shy fish attempted no struggle till all 
struggles were too late. For the first time, the Spectator had an 
insight into the charms of fly-fishing for trout. Before this, fish- 
ing had seemed to him but a dull sport. But here all was 
variety and skill; the result—if there was a result—was one 
befitting the subtle energy required to effect it—a graceful, brill- 
iant, active creature. 


® 


The more shy varieties of wild ducks that bred in this place— 
and Antoine assured us that it was a favorite breeding-place— 
doubtless kept out of sight, back in the remotest depths of the 
marsh. Several times a brood of young sheldrake scurried 
away as the boat was pushed quietly around some bend in the 
lagoon; the ugly little.grebes or divers were floating on all sides, 
and at times their young ones would break the silence with an 
abrupt chorus of shrill peeps. Once a blue heron flew over the 
solitary flats; its great gray, slow-moving wings, as it passed 
over the dreary stretch, suddenly brought back a half-forgotten 
scene—the level lines of a Dutch landscape, where all was still 
save the wings of a windmill. A mink crouched on the end of 
a water-soaked log and stared at us boldly, as if conscious that 
he was safe till his brown summer suit gave way to a heavier 
winter coat of black. One portion of the marsh was covered by wet, 
spongy moss, out of which rose light-gray shafts—the bleached 
trunks of dead cedar-trees. Antoine said it was a cranberry 
“meadow,” and that many bushels of the berries were gathered 
a little later in the season. Now it was deserted save for an 
osprey or fish-eagle, which was perched on the slender pinnacle 
of one of the bleached cedars and screamed’ hoarsely. 


@ 


All had been so hushed, save for the cries of birds, that it was 
an unpleasant shock to hear loud voices that were talking, sing- 
ing, and laughing. It proved to be a boat-load of young French 
Canadians who had been haying on the meadows of wild grass 
up the inlet. They were on their way home to the settlement 
down the lake, and seemed in high spirits, often breaking out 
into shouts and rude yodeling. After all, they and their noise 
were not incongruous to the scene; at her ample bosom, . Nature 
has room for her boisterous children as well as for those that are 
shy and quiet. When we left the lagoons and came out into the 
main channel, we found a sunk-bait fisherman anchored there. 
He was an old, round-shouldered habitant, whose boat, clothes, 
and complexion seemed all of one tanned gray tint. He greeted 
us pleasantly, though we were forced to go so near that his fish- 
ing must have been injured. In reply to Antoine’s inquiry as to 
his luck, he said, “ Not ver’ good to-day—only two’r t’ree leetle 
feesh. But, by golly, I jes’ los’ a big wain!” He smiled at his 
own ill fortune with a gentle tolerance. We learned that he was 
the patriarch of the habitant settlement—the great-grandfather 
of several families of children. Now he took his ease and fished, 
while his sons and grandsons supported him. 


8 


On the row home we followed the other shore of the lake, 
passing again by stretches of beach and bowlders, and also by 
a piece of swamp-land where the red-winged blackbirds had 
started a colony and were tilting on the bushes and uttering 
their twanging note. Higher up, in the branches of half-dead 
swamp elms some large fish-crows were sitting in moody silence, 
their black feathers having an iridescent glitter under the level 
rays of sunlight. In a few minutes the sun sank behind a 
wooded hill, and the misty twilight began to soften the colors of 
an Adirondack afternoon. 
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The Home 
The Lost Hope 


The introduction of the blouse waist, the negligée shirt, 
tan shoes, and soft hats inaugurated a hopeful period to 
the optimist. But alas for his hopes! Starch reigns 
supreme in the negligée shirt. The blouse waist has 
evolved stiff-pleated fronts, with collars and cuffs that grow 
deeper and stiffer with each season. The tan shoes moved 
some genius in chemistry to invent a dressing, and that 
dream of freedom from care of the foot-covering is no 
longer realized ; like its dark predecessor, the tan shoe must 
be dressed if it is to pass as correct. 

More recently the blouse waist has developed, in addition 
to pleated front, cuffs, and collars, a broad tie of the same 
material and lace, and it is starched as stiffly as the skill of 
the laundress makes possible. 

The veriest optimist must submit to the truth that with 
us as a people it is all for style, and comfort well lost. It 
will take many years of serious art study to make us appre- 
ciate soft lines and dull surfaces; the love of varnish and 
starch is ingrained. 

% 


Some Mornings at the Fair 
By Mary Willis 


Pictures have made us familiar with the buildings in 
the Exposition grounds; we may know the names of the 
architects, of the artists whose art has increased the beauty 
of the buildings ; we may know the ground topographically 
even, and yet the first visit finds one bewildered. What to 
see, and how to begin to see it, becomes important when 
one stands before this wonderful mass and maze of beauty, 
crowds, excitement, and unknown revelation. “I only want, 
or expect, to get a general impression,” is the remark fre- 
quently heard. An intelligent visitor cannot avoid getting 
a general impression if he keeps his eyes open while looking 
for the particular exhibit that interests him. It is a mis- 
take not to decide upon what one wishes to see, and see that 
thoroughly; without this method there will be only a 
general impression when one returns home. To many 
women the Woman’s Building will be especially interesting, 
yet one soon learns that its roof covers but a fraction of 
the results of woman’s work. Every exhibit—pottery, 
textiles, shoes, furniture, jewelry—owes part of its beauty 
to woman’s skill, and the impossibility of classifying the 
work of human hands and brains on the lines of sex is 
fully realized. Even in the special art-educational ex- 
hibits it has not been possible to separate the exhibits on 
these lines. The exhibit under the roof of the Woman’s 
Building is of great interest, and deserves careful study. It 
is a pity that the catalogue is so inadequate ; it affords but 
little help. Art in all its branches has, as the exhibits 
show, close and intelligent students in women ; pictures, 
sculpture, literature, embroidery, architecture, designing, 
preserving, canning, feathers, paper, silk, thread, wood, 
linen, cotton, every tool, as well as trade and profession, 
are here represented. Philanthropy, hygiene, sanitation, 
physical culture, woman’s progress in every field, are all here 
recorded tangibly ; and the greatest marvel of all is the fact 
that many organizations whose efforts it seemed impossible 
to put in tangible form have been made tangible. 

In the gallery of the second floor there appears over two 
doors this legend: “ Organizations’ Room.” Naturally one 
hesitates, knowing the amount of organization made necessary 
to collect the work of women for this building, to enter, 
supposing it to be a room for the transaction of business ; 
but a glance through the open door convinces one that it 
is an exhibit. Banners are all about the room bearing the 
names of well-known women’s organizations. ‘Young 
Women’s Christian Association,” “ Suffrage Association,” 
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“Boards of Missions,” ‘Girls’ Friendly’s,” ‘ Woman’s 
Clubs,” “ Federation of Clubs,” “Christian Temperance 
Unions,” “King’s Daughters ’—in all, fifty organizations 
which might be classified under the head of Women’s 
Work for Women—are represented in this room. Each 
has assigned to it a space which is inclosed by a hand- 
some brass railing and furnished with chairs, desk, 
lounge, books, photographs, reports, with a _ represen- 
tative of the organization in charge. ‘These spaces 
become meeting-places for those interested in the sev- 
eral organizations, and, as the person in charge is always 
an intelligent woman, questions may be asked, with the 
assurance that they will be answered with full knowledge. 
The value of this exhibit, managed in this way, especially 
for women living in small towns, who have but few oppor- 
tunities for comparing work and ideas, cannot be over- 
estimated. Registers are kept by each organization, and 
these registers are frequently the means of bringing friends 
together. 

To trained nurses this building will be of special 
interest. The English exhibit is complete. On entering 
this room early one morning, the writer’s attention was 
attracted by seeing a man, not less than fifty years of age, 
counting the dolls dressed in the uniforms of the several 
English schools. So intent was the man as to be uncon- 
scious that he was noticeable. After passing around the 
case, counting audibly, he began again; this time he was 
evidently making a selection. After the second counting 
he went up to a group of women, evidently friends, 
and announced: “There are 263 dolls in that case, and 
only four have dark hair; I tell you dark women are dying 
out.” This is not the kind of interest this exhibit usually 
arouses. It is very impressive, and, even to the unpro- 
fessional visitor, instructive. Methods of bandaging, of 
giving certain kinds of baths, of arranging beds for special 
operations, and garments to be worn during certain surgical 
operations and treatment, are shown. The entire English 
exhibit deserves study. Its philanthropic exhibits and 
reports are an education to all interested in practical 
philanthropic as well as charitable work. 

The German industrial exhibit in this building is 
another opportunity for education for the interested visitor. 
The lady in charge speaks English fluently, and is always 
very glad to explain any part of the exhibit not under- 
stood. The cooking school methods are especially inter- 
esting, and an especial feature of the exhibit. The 
classes usually number twenty, and are divided into 
groups of five. The eldest of each group is usually one 
who has had six months’ training in a simple cooking 
course. She becomes the “house-mother,” and directs 
each group in its work. She has arranged with the cook- 
ing teacher in charge a bill of fare for her group. She 
selects one who goes to market and buys what is needed 
for that meal, whether breakfast, dinner, or supper. She 
gives the money to the buyer, who returns her account, 
and this is entered in the “ house-book” of that group. The 
making of the fire, the setting of table, clearing of table, 
as well as the cooking of meats and vegetables, is the work 
of each member of each group in turn; to each group is 


assfgned a stove, cooking utensils, dishes, and. table, and 


these remain the property of the group during the term. 

The training-schools for servants, both for the extremely 
poor and the better class of girls, are reproduced in attract- 
ive models, as well as the soup-kitchens and the kitchens 
for the sale of cooked foods. Sewing, knitting, and em- 
broidery differ from the work of our own schools only in that, 
as compared with corresponding ages, the German girls 
show better work at an earlier age; they are probably two 
years in advance of American children. 

The cooking lectures in the Woman’s Building are well 
attended, with a liberal sprinkling of men, who show a sur- 
prising degree of interest. The lectures are practical. It 
is a mistake to call this lecture-hall a model kitchen, and 
it is a mistake to be regretted, because it arouses comment 
that would not otherwise be heard. It is a hall with a 
platform on which are stove, table, cupboard, and chairs. 
New York State will, if it has not already done so, open 4 
model kitchen in which two lectures will be given each 
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day. It is evidence of the great interest in cooking that 


these lectures should hold hundreds of people for an hour 
when the wealth of the world is gathered for their inspec- 
tion and when time is literally money, as it is evident that 
the auditors are visitors from all parts of the country and 
of all degrees of intelligence and wealth. 

Another most interesting spot is the Board of Managers’ 
room. Each day at eleven o’clock an address is given by 
a representative woman, either American or foreign. On 
a recent morning the address was being given by a woman 
from one of the Northwestern States on the special advan- 
tages offered to women in that State. ‘This was announced 
on the bulletin. The writer stood at the door and heard 
the opening sentences. Returning an hour later, the same 
speaker was on the platform, but she was worn out. Her 
gestures were incoherent, her voice hysterical, but the 
manuscript was not exhausted. At the top of the steps 
‘at the entrance of the room stood one of the Turkish com- 
missioners, and his face was a study. Here was a phase 
of civilization with which he was not familiar and for which 
he could not account. The speaker said, with great ear- 
nestness, “‘ I do not believe in a sexless State or a sexless 
home,” and the male foreigner looked about him both 
alarmed and mystified. The audience, gay in spring 
dresses, evidently presented to his mind so charming a sex 
that the declaration of the speaker conveyed no meaning. 

It is impossible to specify the opportunities unfolded in 
this building. From the entrance doors to the roof the 
women of the world have sent the evidences of their use 
of their opportunities. 


A Chapter on Salads 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


The first essential to a good salad is good dressing. 
For simple green salads, a French dressing is usually suffi- 
cient. For fish and meat, egg, and some vegetable salads, 
a mayonnaise is required. Both are easily prepared. 


FRENCH DRESSING FOR SALADS 


One saltspoonful salt; half-saltspoonful pepper; one table- 
spoonful vinegar; three tablespoonfuls oil. Put pepper and salt 
together in the salad-spoon and fill the spoon with oil. Stir with 
the fork, and, when well mixed, pour upon the salad. Measure 
out the rest of the oil demanded and the vinegar, and after all 
have been turned upon the salad, toss this about with the fork 
and spoon until every leaf has received its share of the dressing. 
This will dress salad for three or four persons. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 


One egg; one pint salad oil—the best—never use a cheap 
oil; one tablespoonful vinegar; halfa lemon; saltspoonful salt ; 
half-saltspoonful each of mustard and white pepper. Separate 
the white and the yolk of the egg. To the latter add the juice 
of the lemon, the salt, pepper, and mustard. Mix with three or 
four stirs of afork. Begin putting in the oil, a few drops at a 
time, stirring steadily, increasing the quantity as the dressing 
thickens. When about two-thirds of the oil has been used, the 
vinegar should be added, little by little, and after that the 
remainder of the oil. The steady stirring of the fork should be 
unremitting. If oil, egg, and plate have been well chilled before 
they are used, this dressing may be made in ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Place it on the ice until needed, and, just before sending 
to table, whip the white of the egg to a standing froth and stir 
it lightly into the dressing. 

Should the egg and oil curdle and separate, or obstinately 
refuse to thicken, do not waste time in the futile attempt to stir 
them to a success. Take another egg, and begin again in a 
fresh plate. When this dressing thickens—as it will, unless 
there is something radically wrong with egg, oil, or worker—add 
the curdled dressing carefully, a little at a time, stirring inces- 
santly, The result should be as good a mayonnaise as could be 
desired. In hot weather, especial care should be taken to have 
utensils and ingredients alike ice-cold. 


CHICKEN SALAD 


The meat of a cold boiled chicken cut into small, neat pieces ; 
half as much celery as you have chicken, cut into inch lengths; 
one small head lettuce; pepper and salt to taste; one table- 
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spoonful oil; one tablespoonful vinegar; one full cup mayon- 
naise dressing. Mix the cut chicken and celery, season them, 
and moisten them with the oil and vinegar. Line a salad-bowl 
with lettuce, and on this heap your salad. Pour the thick mayon- 
naise dressing over the chicken and celery. In summer-time, 
when celery is scarce and expensive, it may be omitted from the 
salad, and then it is well to use celery salt in seasoning. Gar- 
nish with quarters of hard-boiled egg, stoned olives, or capers, as 
you may desire. 


LOBSTER SALAD 


Select rather large lobsters, as there is a good deal of waste 
about the small ones. Plunge them head downwards into boil- 
ing water, and cook for about three-quarters of anhour. Break 
the shells carefully, remove and throw away the stomach, the 
vein that runs through the tail-piece, and the spongy fingers 
between the body and the shell. All the other meat is eatable. 
Cut it into neat pieces, arrange it on lettuce, and moisten and 
season as you would chicken salad, adding a little red pepper for 
the sake of the possibly weak stomachs of the eaters. Cover 
with mayonnaise dressing and garnish with the claws of the 
lobster. 

Crab salad is made in the same manner, 


SHRIMP SALAD 


This may be prepared like lobster salad. The work of crack- 
ing the shrimps and picking out the meat is a little tedious, and 
canned shrimps are an excellent substitute for the fresh. The 
can should be opened and its contents turned out into a bowl 
two or three hours before they are to be used. 


FISH SALAD 


Salmon is, of course, the favorite fish for salad, but any good 
firm fish, like halibut, cod, pickerel, bass, etc., may be used. It 
should be boiled until thoroughly cooked, but not overdone, and 
allowed to get perfectly cold. The fish should then be cut into 
square or oblong pieces, about two or three by three or four 
inches in size, and each piece should be laid on a lettuce-leaf. 
Mayonnaise dressing may be poured over it in the dish, or passed 
to each person. A savory addition is that of a sardine picked 
fine and stirred into the mayonnaise. 


TOMATO SALAD 


Peel ripe tomatoes and lay them on the ice for two hours. 
Just before serving cut them in quarters or slices, lay them on 
lettuce-leaves, and serve with a mayonnaise dressing. They are 
also very good with a French dressing and unaccompanied by 
the lettuce. 

VEGETABLE SALAD 


This is an excellent method of using the remnants of vege- 
tables left from dinner of the day before—the half a dozen slices 
of boiled beets, the two or three cold boiled potatoes and 
onions, the saucerful of beans or green peas. Slice the potatoes 
and onions and heap all the vegetables together upon leaves of 
lettuce. Pour over them either a mayonnaise or a French dress- 
ing. Almost any cold vegetable may find a place in this salad. 


POTATO SALAD 


Boil eight potatoes in their skins, and do not peel them until 
they are cold. Rub the inside of your salad-bowl with a clove of 
garlic (if you dislike the flavor of garlic you may omit this). 
Slice the potatoes into the bowl, and add to them an onion 
which you have minced fine and scalded for five minutes in boil- 
ing water. Season the vegetables with pepper and salt, and pour 
upon them five tablespoonfuls of oil and two of vinegar. ‘Toss 
and turn them in this. Some people relish the addition of a 
couple of cold boiled beets sliced. 


MELON SALAD 


Lay muskmelons on the ice for five or six hours. Open them 
just before they are needed, scrape out the seeds, divide the 
melon into crescents, and cut off the rind and green part, leaving 
only the fully ripe portion. Heap these pieces in a bowl with 
bits of ice among them, and pour over them a French dressing; 
mayonnaise may be used if preferred. Watermelon that lacks 
sweetness may be served in the same manner. 


FRENCH FRUIT SALAD 


One head lettuce; one dozen English walnuts; two dozen 
white grapes, large and firm; three bananas ; two oranges ; half- 
pint mayonnaise. Peel the oranges, divide into lobes, and cut 
each lobe into three pieces, removing the seeds. Skin with a 
very sharp knife the white grapes and seed these (this is the only 
tedious part of the preparation). Shell and halve the walnuts 
and slice the bananas with a silver knife. Arrange the fruit on 
the lettuce, rejecting all leaves but the crispest and most delicate. 
Cover all with mayonnaise dressing and serve ice-cold. 
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Questionings 
By Jennie Young Chandler 


Ah, vanished joys of childhood ! 
This sweet, warm breath of May, 
Blown from the fragrant meadow 
And tangled woodland way, 
Brings back my childish fancies, 
Brings back the long, long days 
When earth and heaven seemed glorified, 
Wrapped in youth’s golden haze. 


And once again I wander 
Through meadow-land and lea, 
And nod and laugh and wonder 
As the buttercups nod at me. 
Where did you get your cups of gold, 
You saucy yellow things? 
And do the fairies drink from you 
Where the silver brooklet sings? 


And you, you deep blue violets, 
Where did you get your hue? 
Was it looking so long at the cloudless sky 
That has made your eyes so blu2? 
And you, you happy robins, 
In the beech-tree up above, 
I wonder if your joyous lays 
Are roundelays cf love ? 


So with each bird and blossom 
Doth my glad heart laugh and sing, 
Happy because the fields are green 
And birds are on the wing. 
I ask not why the flowers bloom, 
Or why the clear brooks flow— 
It is enough for my childish heart 
Just to know that daisies grow. 


% 
Mrs. Foster’s Way 


By M. V. W. 


Some time ago I was called away from home to make a 
short stay with a sister who lived in a small Western city. 
Her family consisted of herself, her husband, one son, and 
two daughters. All the children were between the ages of 
twelve and seventeen. 

One evening a headache prevented my sister from ac- 
companying her children to the house of some young friends 
who lived at a distance. Their evident disappointment 
in foregoing the evening’s pleasure suggested the offer of 
my own services as chaperon. This offer was gratefully 
accepted, and soon we were on our way. I own to a feel- 
ing of curiosity as to the kind of entertainment the children 
-had been looking forward to so eagerly. 

Arriving at a plain-looking house, we soon were seated 
in a pleasant room, plainly furnished, but with an unde- 
niable air of cheeriness. A student-lamp burned brightly 
on a good-sized table, on which lay a few books and peri- 
odicals. Three or -four book-shelves hanging here and 
there were filled with books that frequent reading could 
never render tiresome. 

“What shall it be to-night, my friends?” said Mrs. Fos- 
ter, with a bright glance around the little circle of eight or 
ten. ‘“ Will you have a game of bean-bags ”—a pause dur- 
ing which several nodded an eager assent—“ or shall Fred 
show you his new microscope ?” 

No doubt as to which was preferred, and soon Fred, the 
proud and happy possessor of a good microscope, “with a 
one-quarter objective,” was delivering a lecturette (if one 
may apply the word to the brief and simple explanations 
he gave of the various objects he showed) to an eagerly 
admiring group. Slide after slide was exhibited, showing 
scales from a butterfly’s wing (“each nearly as big as a 
real butterfly”), the optical membrane of a fly (“it looks 
just like honeycomb”), diatoms of varied and beautiful 
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forms, fibers of silk, wool, and linen (“ oh, how coarse !’”’), 
and the antenne of a cockchafer, which they pronounced 
the most beautiful of all. But that was before Fred put a 
drop of pond-water on a slide and covered it with a glass 
wafer or “cover-glass.” Then the enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, for there, right under their very eyes, was a group 
of beautiful vorticelli, swaying up and down like balloons 
attached to little strings—only, when the little balloon had 
reached the end of its tiny tether, it opened up like a cup- 
shaped flower. How eagerly the group of young people 
watched the pretty evolutions! Twice Fred had to add a 
tiny drop of water, to make up for the constant evaporation. 

There is no knowing how long they might have peered 
down through that wonderful brass tube, but at half-past 
nine Mrs. Foster, who had left the room a quarter of an 
hour before, returned, and said quietly to her daughter: 

“ Nellie, the chocolate is ready.” 

Nellie left the room, to return in a few minutes bearing a 
tray on which were cups of chocolate, and on the top of 
each cupful was a small floating island of whipped cream. 
Some plain cake and slices of bread and butter cut very 
thin were passed with the chocolate. ‘The microscope, 
evidently in accordance with some well-understood rule, 
had been put away as soon as the chocolate was brought 
in, and after a half-hour spent in pleasant talk the little 
party broke up. 

On our way home, in the car, I said to my niece, “* Now 
I understand why you were so anxious to go to Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s this evening.” 

“JT wouldn’t miss going for anything,” said she; “ we 
have such good times there. Mrs. Foster always has some 
special way of entertaining her children’s friends every 
Friday night, when there are no lessons. to be learned and 
the school week is over. Sometimes we play bean-bags, 
with the slanting board target, and sometimes (when not 
many are there) we have a game of parchesi. Some- 
times Nellie has a good short story to read us; last Friday 
she read us ‘The Remarkable Wreck of the Thomas Hyke.’ 
One Friday night, when there were six girls there and 
only two boys ”—with a merry little laugh—‘“ Mrs, Foster 
turned the contents of her silk-box on the table and set 
us all to cutting the pieces of silk into narrow strips 
to be woven into a fabric just as rags are woven into 
carpeting. We had great fun, though we didn’t work at it 
after nine o’clock. ‘Then we were invited to the dining- 
room to have some delicious broiled oysters, which Mrs. 
Foster said were ‘a reward for our industry.’ Every Friday 
night her children’s friends are always welcomed, and they 
are always sure of having a good time. Mamma says that 
Mrs. Foster has the faculty of entertaining young people, 
and we all think so, too. She has such a nice way about 
her. But here we are at our own corner. Tom, pull the 
strap, please.” 

I thought a great deal about “the nice way” of Mrs. 
Foster. When I reached my own home, “Mrs. Foster’s 
way” had not ceased to haunt me; and the only way to 
“lay” this agreeable ghost was to try to make “ Mrs, Fos- 
ter’s way”’ my own way, too. 

Last winter my children had their little Friday evening 
gatherings, and I have every reason to be satisfied with 
the result. I know it has amply repaid me for my trouble 
in preparing some little entertainment and the accompany- 
ing simple refreshments. 

Why will not all mothers exert themselves to make their 
homes specially attractive to the young people? It may 
require a little self-denial and thoughtfulness, but the return 
for it, an increased love for the home, is sure. 

Try “ Mrs. Foster’s way.” 


% 


A woman has invented glass doors for ovens; this cer- 
tainly will be a great advantage both to the cooks and the 
foods in the oven, as well as an economy of fuel. 


It is said that Americans spend abroad yearly the sum 
of $100,000,000. One Paris dressmaker is said to have 


realized an income of $6,000,000 from his business last 
year; his customers were largely Americans. 
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The Vacation Fund 


It is impossible to do justice to the appearance of the 
two girls who came to bid the writer “good-by” before 
starting on their two weeks’ vacation. ‘They worked in 
the same factory. One was as white as human flesh could 
be; the only coloring in her face was in her hair and eyes. 
She wore a trailing skirt of cheap alpaca, which was held 
in place at the waist by innumerable pins. A red calico 
waist that had passed its first freshness many days before 
was open at the neck, which would have been as colorless 
as her face if it had been as familiar with water. A cloth 
jacket with buttons hanging loose, spotted and dusty, was 
worn over the red waist, but the gay hat was the one 
article of clothing that evidently received care. A con- 
versation revealed the fact that the girl could not sew; 
that the idea of brushing and cleaning her coat was alto- 
gether novel; that she knew trailing skirts in the street 
were no longer fashionable, but she did not know how to 
shorten hers, She was nineteen years old, but had never 
seen her mother sew, And she had never been in the coun- 
try in her life. Her companion was somewhat more tidy, 
and certainly more intelligent. As she went out of the door 
she said: “I can’t hardly wait for to-morrow morning. I 
am so tired of everything here. Just the same thing day 
after day.”” The white-faced one looked at her, somewhat 
surprised ; she responded to the look by saying, “I know 
the country; I know what it is.” To think that for the 
sum of about fourteen dollars one human soul should live 
for two weeks in a world of sunshine, trees, flowers, fresh 
air, good food, and leisure for the first time, and that the 
other should go back to the land which has been an 
impulse to better living, a memory, and a hope, since last 
July, when she waved a by no means immaculate handker- 
chief from the back seat of the carryall on its way to the 
station from Cherry Vale! 

VACATION FUND 


PONY IORI sos o.do i068 tend sicnedatecervescerescves’ $303 00 
ste) Dig AAOMIO MERON SS éisponiseeiai dceecess cedsiseae 5 00 
Day-by-Day Club, Englewood, N. J........ cssecceececeeceeeees 16 74 
STMTUER S CoN Gees GcaeUicp ee RCV ASSGaNdecrss cucevwade  everiecn's 2 00 
BOT, MOURNE, N.Y sidg hidiss sisccceveses cesceevesseeeens 5 00 
RSA ES, A ee eee jasiee” Shee 
Be ae EE ADE ss a.cp.cic.c sas cesar sied des vesecdopvenavess 25 00 
Be Bos ae PO CORE ecccsccs .. seccscoscepeossvecevenss 5 00 
PURINE, VMMMINNNS WS 6 oi Vo cicsidsoncecccsscccatedesnccrdvaeese 5 00 
ie ie ae, ONE, US EN ob o5 oasis vias o onsen are eacnesasee)  veaas'oe 10 00 
ie Mle Ons DOMIINDUON COOK. 6 ioe cicsderecncceccdsncesssnercsse 5 00 

ORE Ee One EE oa aan ae a eS ee $406 74 


From the Day’s Mail 


I noted the omission, in article on “ Modern Aids to House- 
keepers,” to say anything about gasoline stoves, and have writ- 
ten something on that subject. They are in quite common use 
in the Middle and Western States, and I do not know why peo- 
ple at the East do not more largely avail themselves of their 
comfort. It is a mistake to suppose they are dangerous. I was 
the editor of a journal in Chicago for some years (until I became 
an invalid) which was devoted to stove interests, and I had 
occasion to investigate thoroughly the matter of gasoline stoves. 
I ran down scores of newspaper reports of “gasoline stove ex- 
plosions,” and never found one—for it cannot occur. I did find, 
as stated in the inclosed article, that fires were sometimes care- 
lessly and even willfully caused by their use, but that is done away 
now. Gasoline stoves are such a comfort and economy that I 
believe you will be doing a valuable service to overburdened 
housewives by publishing my article. I could easily have made 
it longer and stronger, but content myself with a plain statement. 

N. D. W. 


The insurance companies increase the premium where 
gasoline or naphtha is used. If either of these fuels is 


oe nese notifying the company, the insurance is for- 
eited, 


_A young correspondent sends us a communication which 
will interest others : 


In playing the game described in The Outlook of May 13, 
we used to have at our school what seemed to me an easier 
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method of telling our partner in the game which book had 
been touched. We putthe books in a pile of never more than 
five, and indicated the one touched by the number of fingers 
exposed outside a book or other object held in the hand. 

The second player, on entering the room, noticed the fingers 
first, and then gave some time to studying the books, as though 
their appearance told the secret. 

We used also a game called magic writing. A word was given 
to the first player, who proceeded to make many flourishes and 
taps upon the floor with his wand. When he finished, the sec- 
ond player told the word given, much to the bewilderment of 
those not in the secret. The Morse alphabet could be used by 
those who understood it, but we spelled out the word by using 
one tap for a, two for b, and so on, taking care to have plenty 
of flourishes between. 

ABBIE E, PACKARD. 


Dear Outlook: 

Please allow one who has for many years been used, practi- 
cally and by oversight, to fine painting work, including the tint- 
ing of plaster casts, to criticise the advice of your correspondent 
on above subject in issue of June 3. 

“‘Vandyke brown or burnt umber with white” could not make 
a good “cream tint.” Yellow ocher with white would. “ Mostly 
oil—only a little turpentine,” for the third and fourth coats of 
same, would be too much of the oil. ‘Paint applied quite 
thin and showing no mark of the brush” is not “stippling.” 
That involves pouncing with a square-ended brush into the 
fresh paint, over all the surface. It would be a very difficult, if 
not impossible, feat for even an expert to brush over a plaster 
cast with “orange shellac dissolved in alcohol,” and have the 
fine, unstreaked “surface of old ivory,” and the “stippling” 
could not be done. 

Bronzing into “color ground in oil” is not the best mixture 
for the purpose. The writer might give his idea of proper direc- 
tions, but would say at the last, Don’t try them, if you want the 
work well done, but get an expert to do it for you, for only an 
expert can recognize all the varying conditions that need to be 
regarded to avoid spoiling the work. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I’ve relieved myself; but I often have to 
smile at amateur directions to amateurs—blind leading the blind. 

Please use any or all or none of above, as you like, with or 
without name, but don’Z let folks tell us how to do things unless 
you have reason to think that they know whereof they speak— 
and even more than they tell. 


A Lesson from the Microscope 
By Albert Gardner 


F. Van D. 


‘“‘ Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? or hast 
thou walked in the search of the depth?” The modern 
diver’s armor and the use of the dredging-net and other 
appliances used in deep-sea soundings have invested this 
passage with a meaning in our day which it did not have 
when the words were spoken to Job in his little fit of 
rebellion. Not that we have by searching found out God, 
but we have learned much about his works that was not 
known in the days of Job. How much greater should be 
the effect upon our lives of the result of our discoveries 
than was that made upon his by the suggestion of things 
beyond his comprehension! ‘The more we learn concern- 
ing the wonderful works of the Creator, the closer should 
we be drawn to the heart from which they emanate. If 
Job was so drawn by the reproachful enumeration of things 
which were to him profound mysteries, how much more 
should we, who have seen by the aid of our microscopes 
and telescopes things of which he had no conception, be 
brought by them to a higher love and deeper reverence 
for the Maker of them all! 

To many of us the microscopic life of the ocean is not 
readily accessible, but the fresh-water forms are obtainable 
almost anywhere, at no greater cost than a few hours of 
pleasurable outing. A serviceable microscope is not 
necessarily an expensive luxury, and sufficient knowledge 
is easily obtained concerning the proper localities in which 
to seek for interesting species of both plant and animal 
life. The study of them is a source of much pleasure and 
profitable instruction. It widens our lives and enlarges 
our knowledge by taking us into a new, strange world. It 
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leads us into a garden of exquisitely dainty plants, either 
invisible to the unassisted eye, or appearing to it only as a 
mass of unattractive green. Swimming and creeping 
about these plants—which the microscope shows to be no 
less beautiful than the lilies of the field—are myriads of 
wondrous little animals, which, joining the chorus of the 
stars, 

Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is Divine, 


proclaim that they, too, are fed and cared for by the same 
hand that made the stars and clothes the lilies. For the 
observing of some of these creatures, a good pocket lens, 
costing not more than two or three dollars, is amply 
sufficient. 

Even so low a power as that will afford is enough to 
reveal a wonderful world in which we may watch the growth 
and habits of strange creatures, of whose lives compara- 
tively few of us have any knowledge. Many of them may 
be collected and kept at our homes under suitable and 
simple conditions that will preserve them alive for many 
months, during which they can be watched and studied 
at any time by the aid of the lens. With but little care, 
they ‘may be made a source of entertainment to those 
who are at all interested in natural history. I have taken 
one of the common Hydra—a creature visible to the eye, 
though small enough to be easily overlooked—and put it in 
a vial in which there were no others of its kind, placing 
with it a bit of fine water-plant in healthy condition. There 
I fed it and watched its growth and multiplication until, in 
a couple of weeks, my single Hydra had become twenty. 
Its reproduction is by a very interesting process known as 
gemmation or budding. From the body of the parent 
Hydra grows a little one, as a branch from the trunk of a 
tree. Sometimes two will grow thus at the same time, and 
it is a not unusual occurrence to find a still smaller and 
younger one growing from one of the branches—making 
three generations represented in one group. When of 
sufficient age, the younger ones detach themselves from the 
parent stalk, to set up business on their own account, and 
continue increasing by the same process. ‘The multiplica- 
tion is quite rapid. The group of animals known generi- 
cally as Hydra is represented by a considerable number of 
forms. Among the simpler and more common are two, a little 
description of which may prove interesting. In color they 
are usually either a rich dark green or a pale red-brown. 
In a contracted state they resemble in shape a small globe 
having on one side a circle of smaller globes. These are 
usually seven in number, though more are not uncommon. 
The smaller globes are Hydra’s contracted tentacles, and 
both they and the body are supplied with muscles which 
give the power of extension and retraction. When feed- 
ing, the animal extends itself to a length of many times 
that of its contracted state. When extended, its appear- 
ance is not unlike a slender thread, of seven or more strands, 
unraveled from one-half to two-thirds its length. In this 
condition, attached by its unraveled end to the side of the 
vial or to some bit of plant life, it either gropes about in 
search of food, or remains motionless, waiting for some 
smaller creature to come into contact with its outreaching 
arms. In unconscious security comes its victim. It 
touches one of the tentacles, and there it must stay, for a 
sufficiently high magnifying power shows that Hydra is cov- 
ered with minute stings which paralyze and kill the tiny 
things which constitute its food. 

The creature seems to be cruel—but God made it, and 
made it for a purpose which it fulfills. The smaller things 
are its natural food. When the captive is attached to one 
of the tentacles, the others come into play, and, slowly fold- 
ing around it, convey it to the mouth, situated at the base 
of the arms. We may find a lesson in the little Hydra and 
its habits. God made it, as he did the larger and higher 
forms of life. He supplied it with the means of taking 
food suitable for it. That the means provided should 
seem to us cruel is no argument against either the good- 
ness or tenderness of the Creator. It seems to be a law 
of life that many animals, and man as well, should exist 
mainly at the cost of physical pain to some weaker crea- 
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ture. Why it should be so we may not know. It should 
be enough that all such things are in the hands of Him 
whose ways are, for us, “ past finding out.” 

If we have eyes to see and hearts to understand, we may 
learn many lessons from the study of the various forms of 
microscopic pond-life. ‘Ihe impressions made by a consid- 
eration of their habits will probably prove more acute 
than those caused by manifestations of similar character 
common and familiar to us. In events and actions of fre- 
quent occurrence we easily lose sight of the very elements 
which in some unfamiliar life would be most noticeable. 
Some little experience, then, in these unfamiliar paths will 
probably suggest to us meanings in life’s problems that 
would be overlooked in similar occurrences in the lines of 
our every-day experiences. The suggestions of God’s care 
for the creatures he has made will be but a part of the 
way in which we may see in these little lives the manifesta- 
tion of the wonderful works of His hand who hath made 
the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and the fish, 
and “ whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea.” 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small. 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


% 
«© A Lad—Dismissed ” 


By Mary Tappan Wright 
In Six Parts—II. 
In their ragged regimentals 


Stood the old Continentals, 


Yielding not. —Old Song. 


Without making another sound, Tom rose up in the 
wagon, and, waving his hat three times around his head, 
drove off standing ; it seemed more heroic, and he felt as if 
he had just been knighted. 

The presence of Warren had evidently been noted by 
the guardian of the Neck at the “Sun Tavern,” for Tom 
crossed and drove along the deserted streets of Charles- 
town unquestioned. It was quite dark by this time, and 
when he had delivered his message and left the wagon as 
directed, he took his gun and trudged up the hilly street 
to make a tour of inspection about his mother’s property. 
Satisfied as to the safety of what remained in the house, he 
locked the door and went towards the barn. 

It had been the scene of many a boyish romp; it had 
been an arsenal, a fortress, and the general storage-place 
for a little company of Charlestown lads who, under Tom’s. 
command, spent their leisure-time in playing at being 
soldiers. 

There was an old Massachusetts marine flag and a pot 
of dark-blue paint among the treasures he had there. He 
had kept them for a long time; the paint was very thick 
and the flag was in tatters, but the possession of them had 
implied great possibilities, and he fancied that the hour 
had come when they might be made useful. 

“T am not going to leave these for the British !’”’ he said 
to himself, and, picking them up, began to climb the hill 
through the narrow orchard at the back of the house. 
Beyond the orchard was a broad, sloping meadow where 
the grass was still uncut; he toiled through it with diffi- 
culty, and, after a sharp run up a steep bank, reached the 
top of what was then called Breed’s Hill. Crossing a 
level space, he put down his heavy musket, and, bestowing 
his flag and his paint-pot carefully under the gnarled root 
of an old apple-tree, flung himself panting on the ground. 
But for another tree at a distance of some ten or fifteen 
feet, the top of the hill was bare, and from where ‘Tom was 
lying it sloped again rapidly northward to the marshy 
banks of the Mystic River. The grass in the fields on 
this side had been cut and stacked. To the east, beyond 
the low mound of Moulton’s Point at the end of the pen- 
insula, he could see the lights of a British man-of-war 
in Boston Harbor. To the northwest, Bunker Hill rose 
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softly rounding against the sky, and both it and Breed’s 
Hill were divided by fences of stone or rail into great 
irregular pastures. One of these fences ran down Breed’s 
Hill, from a little back of where Tom was lying, straight 
to the Mystic River. When he had sufficiently rested, 
Tom went and examined it, making up his mind to hide 
there if Asa were to drive him from the intrenchments 
which he expected would be made at Bunker Hill. Gather- 
ing three or four great armfuls of hay from the neighboring 
fields, he prepared himself a bed in the fence-corner, and 
then, taking his musket, he strolled back over the broad 
turnpike which led across Bunker Hill. 

Once at the top, Tom threw himself again in the long 
grass to wait. In the clear starlight the Cambridge road 
glimmered, a pale gray line, on the other side of the mil+ 
pond at the foot of the hill. The whole country was silent 
but for the croak of the frogs in the marshes below, and 
Tom could almost hear the lapping of the returning tide. 
He clasped his hands behind his head, and, lying on his 
back, looked up at the large bright summer stars; about 
him the grasses whispered faintly in the soft breezes that 
came in little puffs from the sea. He was reviewing the 
events of the day, and his dreams were full of Warren. 
Ever since, in the early morning, Tom had heard him say 
that in case of hard fighting he meant to join the troops, 
the boy had determined to be at his side. Since the fifth 
of the previous March, Warren had occupied ‘Tom’s imagi- 
nation to the exclusion of all other heroes, ancient and 
modern. He had seen the young man fearlessly enter the 
Old South Church, by the window behind the platform, 
and there, through his eloquence and personal courage, 
silence the crowd of British officers and men who had 
come, with threats of hanging the orator, purposely to 
create a disturbance. He had gazed after him entranced 
as he swept by on his beautiful black horse, incessantly 
active in public affairs; and as he thought of the morrow 
his mind was full of deeds of valor, wherein, at a sacri- 
fice of his own life, he would save that of his chief and 
merit the everlasting gratitude of his country. 

A clock in a house near the foot of the hill began to 
strike ; he sat up to count the strokes. ‘ Seven—eight— 
nine—ten !” he said aloud ; but what was that continuing— 
Thud, thud, in the distance? For a moment he thought 
it was another clock ; but down on the opposite side of the 
pond two tiny glows of light appeared, steadily advancing. 
In front of them the gray streaks of road still lay dim in 
the starlight ; behind them it was gone. 

“It is the troops from Cambridge,” Tom murmured. 

As the lights approached, they broadened out into two 
long backward-streaming rays. “They have closed the 
slides of the dark-lantern in front,’ said Tom to himself, 
after he had watched awhile the metallic gleams thrown 
from the sword-hilts and gun-barrels of the dark mass of 
men that stretched almost back to Cobble Hill. There 
were about twelve hundred of them, but save the muffled 
thud of feet not a sound came upward ; there were no mur- 
mur of voices, no sharp tones of command; and although 
Tom knew who they were, knew them almost man by man, 
even down to the two grizzled sergeants who carried the 
dark-lanterns at the head of the-troops, he shuddered with 
a sense of mystery and foreboding. “They are like a 
regiment of statues,” he thought, “and to-morrow they 
may be all dead men!” On the Charlestown Common 
they halted, and one or two heavy carts rumbled up behind 
them. “There comes Asa and the rest with the intrench- 
Ing tools. They are going to give them out.” 

Part of the men gathered about the carts, and a small 
company of officers started up the road over the hill. Tom 
lay quiet in the grass and let them pass him. ‘They were 
discussing hotly but with bated voices the propriety of 
Intrenching the spot where they were then standing. “It 
1s too far from Boston,” one of them said; “better take 
Breed s Hill, further on.” “That were folly!” whispered 
another ; ‘ the position is too exposed.” 

“No matter what is done there, the position here must 
be fortified ; else, in case of retreat, what have we to fall 
back upon ?” said a third. 

They began to move about, taking measurements, and 
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Tom, in fear of detection, hurried down the side of the hill 
out of their sight, and, coming up further along, retired to 
the fence-corner where he had made his bed of hay. Here 
he dozed and waited for the sound of picks on Breed’s Hill, 
but none came. Occasionally against the sky he could see 
a man’s figure moving in dim outline, nothing more ; hours 
seemed to be passing. ‘They will quarrel over there until 
daybreak !”’ he muttered. 

At last a little party of men came down the road towards 
Breed’s Hill. It was the same company of officers, still 
talking in low tones, still discussing endlessly the location 
of the intrenchments. Finally one of them stepped from 
the rest, and, with an assistant, began measuring and 
marking out the little plateau to which Tom had climbed 
on first leaving Charlestown. Another went back and 
returned with the greater portion of the troops. They had 
broken step and came down the hill at a lounging gait, 
their long muskets and fowling-pieces slanting across their 
shoulders this way and that, with little evidence of drill or 
discipline. Silent, grim, every man his own master, they 
surrounded the carts which had rolled up softly on the grass 
at the roadside, and, taking from them their picks and 
spades, set to work. 

From his hiding-place in the corner Tom heard Colonel 
Prescott detail a small party of men to patrol the town, and, 
to his great delight, Asa Pollard was one of them. They 
started down the hill from a point very near where the boy 
was lying, and, by dint of creeping behind the stone fence, 
he managed to slip after them unobserved until they had 
almost reached the foot of the hill. Here Asa, who was 
looking restlessly from side to side, discovered him. “I 
thought so,” he muttered, and strode in Tom’s direction. 
‘“*Go back !” he said, sternly, but in a whisper. 

“You have no right to command me,” said ‘Tom, stub- 
bornly. ‘I mean to stay.” 

“Tam your mother’s cousin,” said Asa, “and you shall 
do as I tell you. Go back!” 

“T shall not!” An angry discussion followed, which 
ended, however, in the boy’s obtaining permission to walk 
with the patrol until they were recalled to the intrench- 
ments. 

Entering Charlestown, they strolled along the walls and 
lower streets, watching the little city across the river. It 
seemed impossible that neither the sentries patrolling Bos- 
ton, nor the watch on board the man-of-war, half-way across 
the Charles, should hear the sounds of labor going on at 
the top of Breed’s Hill; but the black water stretched out 
smoothly towards the colored lights at the bow and stern 
of the Lively, and the clear, faint “ 4//’s we///” came over 
from the other side as the sentries, with glimmering lan- 
terns, pursued their rounds in false security. 

From time to time Colonel Prescott himself came down 
to satisfy his mind that no alarm had been given, and a 
little before four o’clock the patrol was recalled to the 
redoubt; here Asa insisted that Tom should turn his face 
towards Cambridge. 

“T shall be challenged and sent back by the first sentry 
I meet,” objected ‘Tom. 

“You will not,” said Asa. ‘They all know you, and 
will be too glad to be quit of you!” 

They had climbed the hill at almost the same spot that 
Tom had chosen the evening before, and just above the 
sudden steep ascent of ground the embankment of the 
redoubt loomed in the dim light, already nearly six feet 
high. Skirting the hill, they ascended the more gradual 
slope on the northern side; crossing, in order to gain it, a 
long breastwork, now not more than half completed, which 
extended north and south outside of and east of the re- 
doubt. ‘The two great apple-trees were on the north of 
the intrenchments, and at each one, in an embrasure, 
cannon were planted. Turning towards an open passage- 
way, or sally-port, also on the northern side of the redoubt, 
Asa moved his hand in a gesture of farewell, and Tom, 
without responding to it, marched sullenly onward in the 
direction of the rail fence. 

The rail fence was some distance back, and on reaching 
it Tom looked behind him. It was just dawn, but as yet 
nothing was very clear. Asa and the rest of the patrol had 
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disappeared. Determined not to go to Cambridge if he 
could help it, Tom quickly climbed over the fence, and, 
dropping upon the hay in the corner, crouched down out of 
sight. 

st was a soft bed, and the tired boy was soon fast asleep. 
A little old moon, pale and wan, was slowly fading in the 
delicately tinted eastern sky; and soon the round red edge 
of the sun came up over the islands in the shining harbor. 
But Tom was unconscious of the daybreak. 


& 
Sunday Afternoon 


Our Master ' 


By Lyman Abbott 


And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me good? there is none good but 
one, that is God.—St. Mark x., 18. 


Most of you will remember the incident. Jesus Christ 
is journeying with his disciples. A rich young ruler, prob- 
ably of the synagogue—what we would call an elder or 
deacon in our time—comes running to him in great earnest- 
ness, kneels in the dust at his feet in humility, addresses 
him in terms of reverence, Good Master, and asks him the 
way to life—What shall I do to inherit eternal life? To 
him Christ gives at first this response: Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, that is God. The 
young man makes no answer. Some of our Unitarian 
friends hold that this incident is an evidence that Jesus 
Christ does not claim divinity, even disclaims it. I think 
our Unitarian friends fail to recognize the play of Christ’s 
mind ; fail to recognize that in a great many instances 
Christ teaches first by drawing the pupil out. We are just in 
these later days coming to discover that that is the best way 
to teach. We have not learned it yet in the church, though 
they have learned it in colleges. Why do you call me 
good? Christ says; there is no one good but God. And 
the young man is silent. He does not know why he has 
called him good. The phrase has tripped off his tongue as 
an expression of respect. He cannot answer the question. 
I have wondered sometimes if there are not many in the 
orthodox Church to-day who could not answer that ques- 
tion. I want to try to answer it—a little. I am not going 
to try to give the reasons why we call Christ our Master ; 
still less am I going to frame arguments against those who 
do not call him their Master. My object is not polemical ; 
it is not even constructive: it is simply explanatory. I 
wish to tell you this morning why I call Christ my Master 
—as I do; I wish to tell you why I think we members of 
Plymouth Church, and we the members of the larger Church 
that gather around the banner of Christ, call Christ our 
Master. What do we mean by it? Creeds, my friends, 
are very good if they are the expressions of our own belief, 
and they are very bad if they are the expressions of the belief 
which we insist upon it that some one else shall entertain. 
I wish to formulate a creed this morning—not telling you 
what you must believe, or any one must believe, but only 
trying to tell you what you and I do believe. 

A young man studies art, and he says, I count Titian or 
Raphael or Van Dyck my master ; or a young man studies 
literature, and he says, I count Addison or Thackeray my 
master ; or he studies dramatic literature and undertakes 
to frame dramas, and he says, I count Shakespeare my 
master. What does he mean? Certainly not that, as an 
artist, he is going to copy the works of Titian or Raphael 
or Van Dyck simply; certainly not that, as a monkish 
copyist, he is going to make manuscript copies of Addison 
or Thackeray or Shakespeare. Something far deeper and 
larger than this. Not that he is a copyist, but that he is 
going to try and embody the idea and understand the prin- 
ciples of the artist or the writer or the dramatist, and then, 
in his own form, in his own methods, in his own way, 
embody those in his own work. This, broadly speaking, 
is what we mean by saying of any man, He is our master. 
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Let us look at this a little and apply it a little more closely 
and see what we mean when we say to Christ, Good 
Master. 

In the first place, then, there are some of our brethren 
who count the Church their master. Whatever the Church 
says is final, authoritative. Even if the Church says there 
is no authority in the Church, that settles it that there is 
no authority in the Church, — It is settled by the authority 
of the Church. Our Roman Catholic brethren count the 
Pope their master. Whatever he ex cathedra declares, that 
is final; whatever he ex cathedra commands, that is to be 
obeyed. Some of our Presbyterian friends assert that 
what was said in the sixteenth century by the Westminster 
assembly of divines is final; that determines the truth ; 
no man must go back of that; and some others of 
them consider that what the General Assembly in the nine- 
teenth century says the sixteenth-century divines meant 
is final; there is nothing back of that. I was told last 
week of a gentleman who has on his book-shelves a long 
row of the reports of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
blies, beginning from the organization down to the day of 
the date of these presents ; and if he wants to know the truth 
on any subject, he takes down the report of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, and that determines it for him. 
The Church is his master. Now, we do not recognize the 
Church as our master. We welcome all that the Church 
has to say and all that all the Churches have to say. We 
are glad of what we can get from the Roman Catholic 
Church and from the Protestant Church, from the Episco- 
pal Church and the Quaker meeting-house, from the ortho- 
dox Church and from the heterodox Church. We are glad 
of what we can get from the Arminian Church and from 
the Calvinistic Church. All Churches minister to us. We 
welcome what all Churches and all prophets have to say, 
whosoever they may be and whencesoever they may come. 
But the Church and all the Churches combined together 
are not our master. We decline to follow the leadership 
of any organization, be it what it may, on the earth. 

Some of our brethren take the Bible as their Master. 
Whatever the Bible says, that is final and conclusive. 
And, if you will consider a moment, that is taking a good 
many masters. It is taking Moses and David and Isaiah 
and Paul. It is taking James and John. It is taking also 
the unknown writers of Kings and Chronicles and Esther 
and Ruth and Job and the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes. 
James says, “My brethren, be not many masters.” ‘The 
man who takes the Bible for his master takes a great 
many masters. 

Now, speaking for myself, and I think I may say speak- 
ing broadly for Plymouth Church, we do not take the 
Bible for our master. We maintain the right and the 
duty of taking all the utterances of the Bible for the inspira- 
tion they will bring, for the guidance they will afford, for 
the light they will throw upon the problems of our life. 
But the Bible is not our master. Christ is our Master. 
Not what other people think about Christ; not the inter- 
pretation which other men have put upon Christ ; not even 
the interpretations which we have ourselves put upon 
Christ—as though these were final and we could never go 
beyond them: but Christ—a Christ whom we are always 
growing to and never yet have reached; a Christ whom 
we are always studying and never yet have comprehended ; 
a Christ whom we are always loving and never yet have 
fully reached. Christ is our Master. We are not left 
simply to the guidance of our own unaided judgment; we 
have a guide. We are not fighting a battle as individual 
sharpshooters; we are in an army commanded by One 
whose law, if we can find it, is absolute and final law to us. 
We are at a school; when we understand what our teacher 
says, we believe him explicitly. We are on a pilgrimage; 
we follow this leader absolutely; sometimes we are de- 
ceived as to the form, sometimes we mistake the path he 
has taken; but if we see him, and know the way he takes, 
we have no fear, but follow where he leads. 

So we bring to this Christ, to be tested, all philosophies 
of the moral and religious life. When our temperance 
friend says to us, If Jesus Christ made wine and drank 
wine, he is no Christ for me, we at once dissent; we believe 
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that the example and the teaching of Jesus Christ on the 
temperance question, if we can understand them, are of more 
value than all the theories of modern reformers ; we believe 
that he understood what was the generic principle that 
was to govern mankind in this matter, and we accept the 
teaching of his words and his life. We are not afraid to 
follow his leadership. Another friend says, Christianity is 
not practicable; it is a beautiful theory, but it won’t work. 
We believe that Christianity is practicable. We believe 
that Jesus Christ came to teach men how they are to live 
upon the earth. We believe that brotherhood is not the 
mere ideal of a poet. We believe that Christ is an archi- 
tect, and we believe in the principles of his architecture. 
We believe that nothing is practicable but Christianity. 
And the reason why there are the quarrels and the con- 
tentions and the bitternesses and the strifes in life is 
because men have not yet learned practically how to live ; 
and the one teacher who has taught what is practicable in 
the world is Jesus Christ, the world’s Redeemer, the 
world’s Life-giver. By Jesus Christ we test all theologies 
—by what he was, by what he did, by what he said. We 
take, for example, his one declaration that is the keynote 
to his conception of God, “Our Father,” and then we take 
the conception of fatherhood which human life affords us, and 
by that fatherhood, looking through that fatherhood, inter- 
preting according to that fatherhood, we understand our God; 
and when any theology comes to us, enforced by whatever 
decree of council, or of presbytery, or of assembly, or by 
whatever writer of theologies, or by whatever words of Scrip- 
ture, if it sets aside the fatherhood of God, or teaches that 
he loves all the human race with less love than a father 
loves all his children, or follows the erring and the sinful 
with a patience and a pity that have less of suffering love 
than the patience and the pity of the true father’s heart, 
we set it all aside. For Christ is our Master, and what he 
teaches of the Eternal Father we accept, and whatever 
impinges against his teaching and sets it aside we refuse 
to accept. So by Christ and his teaching we test all the 
utterances of the Bible. We take all prophetic utterances 
as something that leads toward Christ, and all apostolic 
utterances as something that interprets Christ. When 
we find Moses saying, An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, we do not take Moses for our Master, we take Christ. 
And when we find one of the old psalmists saying, Blessed 
is he that shall dash thy little ones against the stones, and 
Christ saying, Love those that persecute you, and do good 
to those that use you despitefully, we take Christ for our 
Master, not that old imprecation in that old Hebraic 
psalm. ‘That we take as a witness to the state of passionate 
revenge out of which the love of God in Jesus Christ our 
Lord has lifted men up. We are thankful for the revela- 
tion, because we are glad to see into what men would fall— 
good men, pious men, devout men, godly men—if there 
were no Christ in the world to teach them better things. 
We take Christ as our Master, and we believe his teach- 
ing to be practicable ; but we take him as a Master who has 
not given us rules and regulations by which we must walk 
and according to which we must conform ourselves. We 
think that fundamental in his teaching which Paul has 
expressed in the phrase, “ The letter killeth, but the spirit 
maketh life.” What I saida few moments ago I repeat now, 
no longer as an illustration: Christ is our Master, but we 
are not copyists of Christ. We are not set simply to paint 
the picture that Christ has painted. We are to get the 
spirit of Christ and apprehend the principle of Christ, and 
apply these to our own lives and in our own experiences. 
When he says, “If one smite thee on the right cheek, turn 
the other also,” we do not think, on the one hand, that we 
are to turn the other cheek when we have been knocked 
down by a rough, nor, on the other hand, that in so doing 
we have fulfilled Christ’s law. When we read the parable 
of the good Samaritan, we do not think wine and oil are the 
only medicines to be used in our time, or that we are to 
Carry the wounded to an inn instead of to a hospital, or that 
two cents is enough to pay for hotel bills. In other words, 
we do not follow the letter, because the letter strangles the 
spirit. We believe that Christ has given us great prin- 
Ciples of action, and those great principles of action we are 
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to apply in our own time. And, more than principles of 
action, we believe that he has embodied and represented a 
spirit of life, and that spirit of life we are to embody and 
incarnate in our own life. In one word, that spirit of life 
is love. Love showing itself in patience under injury; 
love showing itself in heroism under danger ; love showing 
itself in self-sacrifice for others; love showing itself in 
ministrations to the weak and to the needy; love show- 
ing itself in various forms, under various circumstances 
—but always love. We interpret, therefore, the precepts 
of Christ by the life of Christ. When we read, Resist not 
evil, we do not forget that Christ drove the traders from the 
Temple with a whip of small cords. When we read, Give 
to him that asketh of thee, we do not forget that he turned 
more than one man away that came to him seeking spiritual 
benefit, but refusing to comply with the condition on 
which alone the gift could be bestowed. In other words, 
we understand the spirit of Christ’s instruction when he 
says, Give to him that would ask of thee, to be considera- 
tion for and bestowment upon those that need. On the 
one hand, we are not required to give to every beggar on 
the street, and, on the other hand, if we wait for men who 
have need to come to us, we do not obey the spirit of him 
who came to seek, as well as to save, that which was lost. 

We recognize Christ as our Master because he is a good 
Master. ‘That is, we recognize him as a Master because of 
his goodness. Goodness is divineness, and love is good- 
ness, for God is love, And wherever we see goodness we 
see divinity. When a theologian says, The divineness in 
man differs from that of Christ in kind, not merely in 
degree, we do not know what he means. Divineness is the 
same in kind everywhere. There are not two kinds of divine- 
ness in the universe. The divineness in man is the same as the 
divineness in God. Righteousness in man, and patience and 
love and pity and mercy, are the same as those attributes 
in Jesus Christ, and the same as those attributes in God. 
Goodness is divine everywhere. Whether it is the heroism 
of the engineer standing at the engine holding the throttle- 
valve in his hand and going down to death that he may 
save the passengers intrusted to him; whether it is the 
nurse in the hospital counting her beads and worshiping the 
Virgin, but pouring out her life in pity and patience for 
the needy; whether it is the soldier in the battle-field pour- 
ing out his life-blood for liberty and for his native land; 
whether it is the merchant going down to bankruptcy and 
poverty that he may leave his children an untarnished 
honor ; whether it is the wife rocking the cradle of her 
babe, or watching by the sick-bed of her child, or pouring 
out her life into him and for him when erring and wander- 
ing into vice, and by her love bringing him back at last and 
anchoring him to truth and righteousness—wherever we 
hear of courage or patience or heroism or fidelity, we see 
some glimpse and some scintillation of Almighty God. 
But we see all this goodness gathered into and represented 
in the one Jesus Christ as in a microcosm. So that when 
one asks us, What do you mean by goodness? we answer, 
We mean Christ. That is what we mean by the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. We waste no time in designating the 
relations of this Christ to the Everlasting Father; we 
frankly say, We do not know. It is enough for us that 
when we seek for the highest conception of that which we 
reverence and which we wish to attain to in our spiritual 
life, we can frame no such conception out of our imagina- 
tion as is framed for us in the Four Gospels. We bow 
before it, and we say, Good Master—Master because good- 
ness incarnate. 

And so we take this Christ as the One whom we follow— 
our aim in life to be like him, and to make others like him, 
and to organize all society upon the principles which he 
inculcated, and to imbue all humanity with the spirit which 
he incarnated. Not the Church, not the Bible, not the 
philosophies of men, not our own imaginations, but Christ, 
is our Master; and Christ, because he is the incarnation 
and embodiment of all goodness. And by Christ we 
measure and test all moralities, all theologies, all philoso- 
phies, all religions, all human nature, all human thoughts 
of God—inspired and uninspired. 

This day is one especially sacred in the memory and 
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thought of Plymouth Church. As we approach this com- 
munion-table of our Lord, and remember the times when 
of old we were wont around this table to be led by another 
in the service of love and praise, I am sure you, members 
of Plymouth Church, would wish me to speak, not of Mr. 
Beecher, but of Him who was Mr. Beecher’s Master, whom 
he loved to call Master, who filled, as we believe, Mr. 
Beecher with his spirit and with his life—of Him to whom 
so many of us were brought by Mr. Beecher. I am sure 
he would wish me to speak, not of his name, but of the 
Name that is above every name; and I am glad to take this 
Sabbath morning—the last morning that I shall be with 
you for some little time—to bear my testimony that I own 
Christ as, my Master whom he owned as his Master; to 
bear my testimony, also, that Plymouth Church owns Him 
as Master whom for forty years Mr. Beecher presented to 
you as Master. We still follow on to know Him, we still 
love and adore Him, we still bow before Him as God re- 
vealed to us; we accept Him as the divine teacher, we 
accept Him as the perfect model, we accept Him as absolute 
Lawgiver, we accept Him as the revelation of the Everlast- 


ing Father. 


Paul at Corinth’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


{ determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.—1 Cor. ii., 2. 

Corinth was the commercial metropolis of Greece. It 
was the New York, as Athens was the Boston, of the 
ancient world. 

To this city came Paul from Athens. He was alone in 
a great city wholly given up to worldliness, and in no small 
measure to the worst and lowest types of degrading self- 
indulgence. Animalism is the worst foe of spiritual life. 
Religion consists in the predominance of the supersensuous 
over the sensuous. The most hopeless of all communities 
are those which are wholly given over to sensuous life and 
sensual pleasures. Paul himself, in a passage of match- 
less dramatic power, has described the battle of life as a 
battle between the flesh and the spirit. In Corinth the 
flesh had the entire mastery; the spirit was dead. In 
Athens he could commend the religiousness of spirit that 
multiplied statues and temples; he could commend the 
earnestness of quest that built an altar to an unknown 
God. In Corinth there was nothing to commend, He 
could not praise the temple to Venus, with its thousand 
attendant courtesans; nor the worship of Bacchus, with 
its reveling and drunkenness. ‘The only earnest quest in 
Corinth was a quest for wealth and pleasure. His heart 
died within him. “I was with you,” he afterward wrote 
to the Corinthian Christians, “in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling.” 

Paul’s experience has its analogue in that of many a 
Christian preacher, and not a few Christian laymen, in our 
own times. I may illustrate it by a little incident in my 
own experience. I went from New England (Athens) to a 
Western city (Corinth). It had been founded in irreligion, 
and had never outgrown its foundation. It was a city of 
twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants, with not a public 
library and hardly a private one; without even a book-store 
worthy of the name. The pigs were public scavengers in 
the streets. A negro minstrel show always played to a 
full house; a course of lectures had never been heard of. 
This was a quarter of a century ago; the atmosphere has 
changed since. Early in my ministry I called on a leading 
citizen, who never went inside a church except on funeral 
occasions, and then only as a token of respect to the dead. 
“T judge,” said I to him, “that your ideas of God, the 
Bible, and immortality are very different from those which 
I have been accustomed to entertain. You must have 
thought much on these problems. Is there a God? Has 
he ever spoken to us? Is there a future after death? If 
so, what shall we do to prepare for it? I wish you would 
give me the result of your thinking.” “Oh, I don’t know,” 
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was the reply; “sometimes I think one thing, sometimes | 
think another ; to tell the truth, I don’t think much about 
it.” Shall I ever forget the utter and hopeless discourage- 
ment of feeling with which I returned to my dreary hotel 
after that interview! If a man is so taken up with wheat 
and corn and pork that he does not care whether there is 
a God, or a message from him to man, or a future life for 
which this is a preparation, what can you say to him? 
What hope of influencing him? How shall you begin? 
Many a minister, many a Christian layman, many a devout 
woman, has, in the midst of such an atmosphere of sensu- 
ous indifference to all spiritual verities, known the experience 
of the Apostle—weakness and fear and much trembling. 
The evil of worldliness is always the same—a low, mean, 
ignoble ideal. It is not in luxury, it is not in wealth or 
self-indulgence; it is in the despicable conception of life 
as a mere gratification of the animal nature, the despicable 
conception of glory as a mere external pomp and parade, 
the despicable conception of happiness as to be found in 
self-service. The remedy for it is always and everywhere 
the same : the expulsion of an old by a new affection; the 
substitution of a true ideal of life as in the spirit, of glory 
as in character, of happiness as in self-sacrifice. Looking 
upon a community given over to self-seeking, Paul set him- 


‘self to cure it: not by preaching to it the rules of a rigor- 


ous morality—not by Confucianism ; not by the promulga- 
tion of divine laws, a Thou shalt and Thou shalt not—not 
by Puritanism ; not by enticing pictures of a new Jerusa- 
lem with streets of gold and bowers of ease—not by a 
Christianized Mohammedanism. 

By none of these commonest expedients of a “touch 
not, taste not, handle not ”’ policy will Paul attempt to cure 
Corinth of its worldliness, but by setting before it a new 
and divine ideal of life. He will preach to them a Messiah 
who has lived in poverty and died in suffering and seeming 
shame, but who is the wisdom of God and the power of 
God ; a Messiah who is made unto us, when we rise high 
enough to see him as he truly is, wisdom and righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemption. The true life is 
the life laid down for others. ‘The true glory is the glory 
of humiliation and shame and spurning. ‘The true joy is 
the joy of the thorn-crowned and the crucified One. ‘The 
glory of the Christian Church is not in its cathedrals, but 
in its martyr fires. The glory of the nation is not in its 
palaces and railroads, but in its Valley Forge and its Libby 
Prison. The glory of God is not in the light unapproach- 
able in which he dwells, but in the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world; in this, that he ever has been the 
Sin-bearer, the Sufferer for the undeserving, and will be to 
the end. The love that suffereth long, and is kind, is 
Paul’s prescription for a worldly, corrupt, self-indulgent 
community. 

It is, O my soul! the cure for thine own spirit of self- 
indulgence, sloth, ease, luxury. Not by laying down rules 
for thy neighbor or thyself; not by imagining a heaven of 
painless pleasure and lazy luxury, and getting as near it as 
thou canst in luxurious services here below; not by fear of 
penalties or pricking of conscience, scorchings now or 
burnings hereafter, canst thou cast this seven-devil self- 
seeking out of thy swept and garnished house: but by 
drawing near to One who, though he were rich, yet for our 
sakes became poor; who for the joy set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame. It is by learning that to 
be and to do and to suffer is the triple glory of life, of 
manhood because of Godhood ; that only he lives who dies 
daily for love’s sake; and only he is glorious who is gladly 
disgraced for love’s sake; and only he is truly happy who 
is self-crucified for love’s sake. 





Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: July 24— 
Thou shalt not harden thy heart (Deut. xv., 7-18); July 25 
—Pharaoh’s example (Ex. viii., 15-32); July 26—Christ’s 
words to the hardened (Mark viii., 17-21); July 27—Lest 
any of you be hardened (Heb. iii., 13-19); July 28— 
Grieved for the hardness of their hearts (Mark iii., 5-10); 
July 29—Unbelief and hardness of heart (Mark xvi. 
14-20); July 30-—Topic: The danger of becoming hard 
ened (Acts xix., 9; Mark xvi., 9-14). 
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Books and Authors 


The Mother of the Army? 


This Life of the “ Mother of the Salvation Army” is in 
many respects a wonderful book, and yet it is much too 
long, the two volumes together making nearly fourteen 
hundred pages. ‘The facts which they contain are collected 
with care and edited with evident affection, but the work 
itself would have been vastly more interesting and helpful 
if it had been condensed to one-quarter of its size. It is 
so good that it ought to be better. Page after page is 
occupied with tedious moralizing and irrelevant matter 
whose effect is to cover up rather than bring into clear 
relief the beautiful character of Mrs. Booth. ‘The first and 
the last impression which we get from an examination of 
this biography is that it will largely defeat its object 
because of its extraordinary length. 

Another point by way of criticism is that the growth of 
the Salvation Army is traced too indistinctly. The chap- 
ter devoted to the beginning of the Army leaves an indefi- 
nite impression. That a great work was being done by 
General and Mrs. Booth in East London is clear, but what 
may be called the evolution of the Army is not traced with 
equal clearness. In a work which is both biography and 
history, and quite as much the latter as the former, more 
care should have been taken to bring into systematic order 
the successive stages of the Army’s growth. 

So much by way of criticism. No one can read the book 
without being conscious that he is in the presence of. one of 
the most exalted spiritual personalities which this genera- 
tion has known. Canon Girdlestone, of Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford, England, was once asked whom he considered the 
greatest preachers in England. His reply was: ‘Canon 
Liddon, Mr. Spurgeon, and Mrs. General Booth.” ‘The 
order probably expressed his conviction as a Churchman, 
While Canon Liddon without doubt had vastly more influ- 
ence in the universities, he surely had no such power among 
the common people and the poor as had Mrs. Booth. ‘The 
story contained in these volumes may be condensed as 
follows : 

Catherine Mumford was born in 1829, and much of her 
subsequent power is accounted for in the fact that she was 
the daughter of her mother. Her father was an accredited 
and successful lay preacher among the Wesleyans, a man 
of remarkable eloquence, who afterwards lost his spiritual- 
ity, and for thirty years seems to have been a “ backslider,” 
until brought again to a Christian experience through the 
influence of his daughter. Catherine was fine-looking, a 
brilliant conversationalist, always sensitive to the sufferings 
of others, and even in her earliest years she displayed many 
of the characteristics of her after life. She hated cruelty 
with a perfect hatred, and was the friend of dumb animals 
and ofthe poor. Her early life was spent in the Wesleyan 
Church, and later among the Methodist New Connection. 
Finely educated, of earnest and intense nature, profoundly 
religious, it was natural that she should be devoted to 
winning men to Christ and to the alleviation of human 
misery. In 1852 she became engaged to William Booth, 
at that time a Primitive Methodist minister. ‘The letters 
which passed between these young people are interesting 
and instructive. She had a lofty ideal of marriage, and 
approached it with a full appreciation of the possible 
results of an ill-considered union. She says: “I dare not 
enter into so solemn an engagement until you can assure 
me that you feel I am in every way suited to make you 
happy.” This thought appears again and again. Of her 
own satisfaction there was no doubt, but she was wise 
enough to see how much depended on such an assur- 
ance of mutual affection as would make future sur- 
prises impossible. The story of her life from her mar- 
Tiage reads like “a new chapter in the Acts of the 
Apostles.” At first Mrs. Booth never spoke in public. 
She was the inspiration of her husband, and her chief 
Influence was in her home. After a while, however, while 


1 Life of Catherine Booth: the Mother of the Salvation Army. By F. de L. 
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they were living in Newcastle, she began to take part in 
the public services, surprising even her husband when she 
first asked permission to say a few words in the church. 
During his illness, shortly after, she took his place, and 
continued his work with a success which was gratifying 
both to him and to his people. William Booth was better 
fitted to be an evangelist than a pastor, and at first was 
encouraged in this line of service by his brethren. But after 
a short time, because of jealousy or misunderstanding, his 
Conference refused to set him apart to evangelistic work, 
and he withdrew from the Church in which he had been 
trained. Before that he had held evangelistic meetings in 
many parts of England, with wonderful results. Feeling 
that he had a special call to this ministry, and being sup- 
ported in it by his wise and discerning wife, the step was 
taken which separated them from denominational affilia- 
tions, and left them free for the beginning of one of the 
most remarkable religious movements in modern times. 

It is not necessary for us to sketch the rise and develop- 
ment of the Salvation Army. ‘That is already a part of 
contemporary history known and read by all. Although 
the part of Mrs. Booth in that work is well known, it may 
not be out of place to recall a few of her characteristics, 
and the influence which she exerted in determining the 
development of the Army. In the first place, she was a 
whole-hearted, noble woman, possessed of tact and quick 
intuition. Her judgments concerning men and things 
seldom failed. ‘lhe letters from her pen show that she 
had the instinct of an artist and the passion of a poet. 
She possessed what perhaps we may call the vision of 
God, so that things which to others would have seemed 
sacrifices, by her were undertaken with enthusiasm and 
gladness. She never forgot that she was a wife and 
mother as well as a soldier. It is not surprising that her 
career was ended after twenty-eight years of service ; it is 
rather a surprise that any human being was able to do and 
to endure so much for so long a time. ‘Thecare of a large 
family of children is enough for most women, but when to 
their training was added leadership in a religious move- 
ment with world-wide affiliations, it is difficult to under- 
stand how she found the time and strength for so much 
work, ‘That her family was not neglected their subsequent 
history has proven. Where in modern times is there so 
large and prominent a family, all of whose members have 
been inspired with a common devotion to so high and holy 
a service? Heredity will not account for the Booths; 
they are what they are largely as the result of the spiritual 
environment created by the mother. Every member of 
that family is now in the service of the Army. Every one 
is thrilled with the same passion that distinguished Mrs. 
Booth, and all have something of that refined and delicate 
intensity which was her supreme characteristic. 

Mrs. Booth had a peculiar power in reaching the cul- 
tured and wealthy. ‘The General once said that he longed 
to be able to touch the poor with one hand and the rich 
with the other, but that he was not able to reach so long a 
distance. Mrs. Booth had that power. She played upon 
an audience of street loafers as an organist upon his organ, 
and she spoke to the rich and the nobility with the fear- 
lessness of a Hebrew prophet. She was not only a 
preacher, but a reformer. Never were her bravery and 
constancy more conspicuous than in the memorable cru- 
sade in London against the social evil, when she linked 
hands with W. T. Stead and Josephine Butler in one of the 
hardest fights for good morals and common humanity that 
England has seen for many a year. Her position in the 
Army was that of the mother and the preacher; in the 
community it was that of a social reformer. While the 
General is a great preacher, he is pre-eminently an organ- 
izer. His wife, on the other hand, was able to touch as 
few ever did that note of tenderness and intensity which 
always sways an audience. And she was perfectly plain- 
spoken. Some of her sermons in the drawing-rooms at 
the West End amazed even her own family by their plain- 
ness of speech. In the distribution of forces she seems to 
have furnished the enthusiasm and the romance needed 
to inspire the Army which the General carefully organized. 
She lived to see her husband, who had practically been put 














out of the denomination in which he was trained, the head 
of the largest religious movement in modern Protestantism. 
She lived to see all her children actively at work in the 
cause which was so dear to her heart. The story of her 
last sickness has peculiar pathos. Two years before her 
death she was told that her days were numbered, and 
those were sacred years in that family and wherever her 
influence reached. The house in which she lived was 
regarded by the Salvation soldiers as their Holy of Holies, 
and the words she spoke were treasured by the poor among 
whom she labored as if uttered by an angel. In almost, 
if not quite, the last conversation with her family she 
uttered words which were the keynote of her character— 
she bade them all to “ Be true, ¢rue, TRUE.” 

Her children have taken up the work which she laid 
down. Mrs. Booth-Clibborn, La Maréchale of France, 
combines the intensity of the mother with the organizing 
ability of the father. Mrs. Booth-Tucker in India has 
shown the same heroic traits which her mother manifested 
in England. Mr. Bramwell Booth, who, next to the Gen- 
eral, is the head of the Army in England, has proved himself 
not only a man of consecration, but of large constructive 
ability. Mr. Ballington Booth is Commander of the Army 
in the United States, and Mr. Herbert Booth of the Army 
in Canada. 

Another interesting feature in the history of this won- 
derful family is that not only have the children followed in 
the footsteps of the parents, but those whom they have 
married have come into the same fellowship of consecrated 
service. Mrs. Bramwell Booth is one of the leaders in 
Christian work in England; Mr. Booth-Tucker is Com- 
mander of the Army in India; while all Americans know 
that even the “ Mother of the Army ” herself, in eloquence, 
spiritual power, and wise and consecrated effort, hardly 
surpassed the beautiful wife of Ballington Booth. 

At the beginning of this notice we felt constrained to 
criticise the length and prolixity of this biography; we 
lay it down with the feeling undiminished. And yet it is 
a marvelous story of heroism, of lofty consecration, of im- 
passioned earnestness and eloquence. 


% 


Christ in Modern Theology’ 


The student of theology who believes that thinkers live in 
the nineteenth century has learned to take up anything 
from the pen of Principal Fairbairn with eager expectation. 
Nor will he find that expectation disappointed in this vol- 
ume. It consists of two main parts; we quote his own 
description : 

Our discussion will fall into two main parts—one historical and 
critical, and one positive and constructive. The historical and 
critical will deal with two questions: first, the causes that have 
so often made theology, in the very process of interpreting Christ, 
move away from him; and, secondly, the causes that have con- 
tributed to the modern return to him. The positive and con- 
structive will also be concerned with two questions: first, the 
interpretation of Christ given in the Christian sources; and, 
secondly, the theological significance of Christ as thus inter- 
preted. 

Our main criticism of the work is that Dr. Fairbairn has 
spent so much time on the historical and critical portions 
of his book as to leave himself too little space for the pres- 
entation of his own positive views. Something more than 
half of the volume is taken up with historical criticism of 
past interpreters—valuable, certainly, yet covering ground 
which many others have covered before him. And of the 
second half of his book a considerable proportion is taken 
up in what may be called exegesis of the New Testament, 
leaving only a little more than a quarter of the volume for 
the interpretation of his own views. As a necessary con- 
sequence, this portion of his book is rather a synopsis of an 
argument than an argument. It is, at least, so compact 
that we are by no means always sure that we correctly 
arrive at his meaning. We often wish to ask him for an 
explanation; we often wish that he had elaborated his 
thought a little more fully, and with more ample illus- 


1 The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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trations. On the other hand, the very compactness of 
his thought makes it most suggestive. He continually puts 
into our minds clues which he does not follow out himself. 
His book is one of seed-thoughts which, as sown in a 
fruitful mind, ought to spring up in forms other than that 
which they would take on in the author’s own mind. His 
exegetical chapters make us wish that he would write a 
commentary on the New Testament. His distinction be- 
tween sin and transgression (p. 312) is finely put; his 
illustrations of Paul’s antithetical habit (pp. 313, 314) are 
full of suggestion. In theology he is clear and courageous, 
and, without being polemical, is spiritually aggressive ; wit- 
ness, for instance, this sentence respecting the duty of 
constructing a new theology: “The most provisional 
attempt at performing the possible is more dutiful than the 
selfish and idle acquiescence that would simply leave the 
old theology and the new criticism standing side by side 
unrelated and unreconciled.” Witness, too, his denial 
that Judaism was really monotheism, and his affirmation 
that only through Christ and within Christendom has 
monotheism come to be incorporated in a real and ideal- 
ized religion; witness, too, his very distinct denial of a 
current conception respecting the object of Christ’s death : 
“His death was not the vindication but the condemnation 
of the law, and this is the characteristic attitude of the 
New Testament writers;” or his definition of Law, so 
much larger than that customarily given in conventional 
theology: “It was primarily instruction, a method of dis- 
cipline through the truth and ordinances given of God, 
received and revealed by prophets and priests, written in 
the sacred books, explained, transmitted, and enlarged in 
the schools, read in the synagogue, observed in the 
Temple, incorporated in the religion.” If this definition 
be true—and we do not see how any careful student of 
Paul’s writings can doubt it—then one of the distinct 
objects of Paul was to teach the direct reverse of that 
which the Presbyterian General Assembly has recently 
affirmed ; for Paul taught that the Law, that is, the Bible, 
was not essential to salvation. 

We admire this courage and clearness of our author even 
when we dissent radically from his view, as we do from his 
interpretation of the divinity of Christ, if we understand 
him aright. This, however, is one of the passages which 
we wish he had more fully elaborated : 

We may say, then, the miraculous Person is the Person in His 
office, at His work, standing in His peculiar relations to God. 
Apart from these, living the personal life, He is the normal man; 
within these He is the Christ of God. It is here, if such an image 
may be allowed, as in our English Commonwealth. There can 
be no sovereign without the person, but the person is not the 
sovereign. Office and person are so mutually necessary that 
neither can be without the other. But the person within the 
office is not as the person without it. Without it, she is but a 
mortal woman, with all the characteristics of her kind; but within 
it, she becomes the sovereign, who can do no wrong, the source 
of law and justice, filling and, as it were, possessing the high 
court of Parliament, clothed upon with the authorities and the 
prerogatives proper to the head of a great state. 

This is an admirable specimen of clear and lucid state- 
ment, though we do not think that its definition of the 
divineness of Christ satisfies either the intellectual or the 
spiritual wants of mankind. It is the person of our God 
that we want to know, and it is only as the very person of 
God himself is somehow transmitted into the personality 
of Christ and our acquaintance with Christ becomes an 
acquaintance with God, that Christ satisfies the deepest 
needs of humanity. 

If the object of a book on theology is to give the reader 
a completed system which is “safe,” this volume will not 
compare with some others of a more conventional type; 
but if the object of a book of theology is to stir the heart 
and the mind with strong, clear thinking on divine things, 
no book certainly of the present season surpasses in merit 
Dr. Fairbairn’s “ Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” 


% 


Modern Meteorology. By Frank Waldo. (Contemporary 
Science Series. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) In six 
chapters Mr. Waldo here aims to present, in a concise and read- 
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able form, a summary of work in meteorology to date. Chapter 
I. is a very interesting historical sketch of the development of 
the science. A long chapter, well illustrated, follows upon 
apparatus and methods of procedure. The whole chapter is of 
interest to the novice, but the latter part,in which the meteoro- 
logical observatories of the world are described, will be of special 
interest to the large class of non-professional weather observers, 
who will be delighted to learn of the wonderful development of 
methods and appliances in other lands. The most important 
chapters in the book—third, fourth, and fifth—deal with funda- 
mental problems, such as the thermodynamics of the atmosphere, 
the general and the secondary movements of the atmosphere. 
These chapters are not easy reading, but in them we find, as 
clearly and simply stated as the subject allows, the arguments 
and conclusions of the great workers of Europe and America. 
The works of most of the great meteorologists of Europe are 
still untranslated, and are not readily accessible to many; they 
have, therefore, been practically sealed books to non-professional 
workers. A concise statement of their contents is therefore 
especially valuable. In a final interesting and very suggestive 
chapter upon Applied Meteorology the author shows what ends 
are sought by modern study; he describes the oscillations in 
climate as shown by meteorological observations for long periods ; 
he also points out important applications of meteorology to agri- 
culture. The book is not amusing, nor one with which to wile 
away an idle hour, but a well-written, timely, able discussion of 
an important field of knowledge. 


We doubt whether any one who now disbelieves in a future 
life will be convinced of its reality by Mr. Myers’s essay on 
“ Science and the Future Life ” (with other Zssays by F. W. H. 
Myers). The phenomena to which he refers—hypnotism, phan- 
tasmal appearances, spiritism, and the like—are neither as yet 
sufficiently established as facts, nor, in so far as they are estab- 
lished as facts, interpreted by philosophy, to form a basis for 
theological belief. But those who already believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul will find that these phenomena fit in with their 
belief and afford a quasi-scientific confirmation of it. Mr. 
Myers’s essay on the “ Disenchantment of France” impressed 
us on its first publication—if we remember aright, in the “ Con- 
temporary Review ”—as a very significant warning of the dangers 
impending from that moral philosophy, which flatters itself that 
it can maintain an ethical life without any basis of religious 
faith. The essay has a distinct value, because it is not merely 
theoretical, but finds the cause for its warning voice in the pages 
of history. In general, we should characterize Mr. Myers as 
rather a suggestive than a conclusive writer. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


While faith is the motive power of life, and a man’s career is 
powerful in proportion to the intensity of his belief, there is no 
need of examples to prove that the success of that career, the 
growth of the outcome of that life, result from the character of 
the object of a man’s belief. This is what Canon Bright empha- 
sizes in his volume of sermons, Morality in Doctrine. The 
Sermons are “learned and painful,” to use the antique phrase, 
and they are a protest against the disposition to underrate doc- 
trine, or theology. The protest is not superfluous, but, accord- 
ing to our way of thinking, somewhat ineffective. So soon as 
men see the reasonable relation of doctrine and life they will 
value doctrine, but not, as Professor Bright urges, upon the 
ground of authority. Doubtless there are minds of a legal 
cast to which these sermons would strongly appeal. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 


The new volume of Canon Scott Holland’s sermons follows in 
the same line as Dr. Bright’s. The title, Pleas and Claims, 
gives no hint of the urging of dogma and its power to make for 
righteousness. The charm of Canon Scott Holland’s sermons has 
always seemed to us more the result of his skillful phrasing and 
his extensive vocabulary than has been usually admitted. These 
characteristics are strong in this volume. Of course it is not all 
diction, but some of the sermons could scarcely be reduced to a 
syllogism. Perhaps we might praise them for this, as Sir William 
Hamilton praised Dr. Guthrie’s preaching. True, life is more 
than logic, but not all are moved by fervid exhortations reduced 
to cold printer’s ink. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


There is a strange and weird atmosphere lying low along the 
past of the history of Poland. A somber and lurid light glows 
‘on the pages of its medieval chronicles. Recently the novels of 
Henrik Sienkiewicz have given us a glimpse into that picturesque 
chapter of universal history, but there is no good history of the 
Poles, at least in the English language. In “ The Story of the 
Nations” series, Zhe Story of Poland has been written by 
W. R. Morfill. He appears to have made much use of both the 
text and pictures of Schieman’s “ Russland, Polen, und Livland 

17 Jahrhundert.” Mr. Morfill’s work disappoints us ; it is as 
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dry as the subject would permit, and its style is at times not sim- 
ple but puerile. The chapter on Polish literature is the best in 
the book. The pictures are well executed and well chosen. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The Tell-Amarna Tablets, translated by Major C. R. Conder, 
is a book which will interest students of the Bible. These 
tablets, which were found in Egypt, carried on their surface the 
letters 'of Syrian governors to their sovereign, the Pharaoh of 
Egypt. The dispatches.from Jerusalem will prove of immediate 
interest. This author does not agree with Brugsch and Bunsen 
about the date of the Exodus. The writer of these letters, whose 
name Professor Sayce made out Eded Tod, good servant, Major 
Conder reads Us-Khi-Ba, equivalent to Adonizedek. Reference 
to the Book of Judges shows the great importance of this point. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Two Volunteer Missionaries Among the Dakotas, by S. W. 
Pond, Jr. (Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
Boston), is a graphic description of the work of Samuel W. and 
Gideon H. Pond among the Dakotas. There are incidents in it 
that are thrilling and show the marked courage and consecration 
of the two men who voluntarily took up a life of great privation. 


Charley: A Village Story, by S. D. Gallaudet (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York), is a pathetic story of a boy’s struggle against 
the burden of a sinful mother and an unknown father. The 
story is well written, but adds neither to the sum total of human 
happiness nor that of knowledge. 


Hope and Rest, by Helen Bigelow Merriman (Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston), is a book of 
religious meditation, and contains many helpful thoughts. 
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Literary Notes 


—Mr. Muirhead, who edited Baedeker’s “* Guide to the United 
States,” will prepare a similar work on Canada. 

—Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s biography of Mr. Lowell 
is rapidly advancing, and is nearly ready for the printer. 

—There is to be a new edition of Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” prepared with quantities of notes by the distin- 
guished folk-lorist, Joseph Jacobs, and Robert Steele, the editor 
of “ Medizval Lore.” 

—A new edition of the works of “ Mark Rutherford ” awakens 
new interest in that author. His real name is William Hale 
White. His father was one of the subordinate officials of the 
House of Commons, and “ Mark Rutherford ” himself was for 
some time in one of the departments of the Admiralty. 

—The second issue of “ McClure’s Magazine” sustains the 
impression made by the first. Its editor has a very highly de- 
veloped “ sense of the interesting.” The writer of this note has 
read every line in this number of the magazine (with the excep- 
tion of part of the article about De Blowitz’s somewhat too pro- 
tuberant personality). How often does this happen, one won- 
ders, with the average magazine reader ? 

—It seems that George Meredith had something to do with 
Thomas Hardy’s first success as an author. The MS. of Mr. 
Hardy’s “ Under the Greenwood Tree” was sent in vain to 
several publishers, and at last reached Chapman & Hall. Mr. 
Meredith, who is still one of the “ readers” for the firm, read 
this MS. by an unknown writer, advised that it be published, 
and wrote to Hardy in hearty praise of it. 
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The Christian Endeavor Convention 
did not close without what seems to 
us a very unfortunate and unnecessary 
episode. The Convention itself will be described next week 
by a special correspondent, whose letter is unfortunately de- 
layed, and we refer only to one incident. As is well known, 
Montreal is predominantly a Roman Catholic city. There are 
strong Protestant churches located there, but the majority of 
the population is Roman Catholic. If the reports are true, 
these people united with the Protestants in welcoming to 
Montreal the thousands who represented the Christian En- 
deavor Society. In the course of the addresses three gentle- 
men felt called upon, in one way and another, to denounce 
the Roman Catholic faith. The speakers were the Rev. Mr. 
Karmarker, of India, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Minneapolis, and 
Dr. D. J. Burrill, of New York. We have not full reports of 
what they said, and they may have been misrepresented. 
If correctly reported, they were, however, of such a nature 
as deeply to incense the Roman Catholic population, and 
to increase antagonisms, which manifested themselves, in due 
time, in open riot. We doubt not that many of the newspapers 
will refer to the incident as an act of persecution. That the 
violence of the mob was justified no one can imagine; on the 
other hand, it was utterly unjustifiable. But we must express our 
opinion that it was hardly more unreasonable than the selection of 
such a time and place for the delivéry of addresses calculated to 
deeply offend and grieve the majority of the population of the 
city in which the Convention was held. There is a proper time 
for the discussion of disputed subjects, but, as it would have 
been inexcusable for any speaker to bring the Briggs controversy 
into such a Convention, so it was inexcusable to take this meet- 
ing for the discussion of a subject which could do no good, and 
in the nature of the case would arouse serious animosity. Many 
of our public speakers need to take lessons of.the Apostle Paul, 
who never antagonized where it was possible for him to com- 
mend. 


Animosities at Montreal 


The Presbyterian church at Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson is a very strong and, in many 
respects, a representative church. Its pas- 
tor is the Rev. John S. Penman, a young man of marked ability 
and a student of high attainments. He has just resigned his 
pastorate because of his inability longer to subscribe to the sys- 
tem of doctrine of the Presbyterian Church as interpreted by the 
majority at the last Assembly. The following extracts from his 
letter of resignation, as published in the daily papers, define his 
position and give his reasons for his resignation : 


Leaves the Church 


There has never been a course of action that has cost me imore pain than that 
which I take this day in asking you to unite with me in requesting the Presby- 
tery to dissolve the pastoral relation between us at its meeting in October. 

1 am impelled to this action by my fidelity to conscience and to the truth. I 
am moved by no spirit of haste, but speak only after long deliberation and ear- 
nest prayer. The recent action of our Church in its judicial case has empha- 
sized but not determined my position. My own investigations during the last 
four years have made it more and more evident to me that I was growing out of 
sympathy with the system of doctrines as held by our Church. 

1 had hoped up to the last General Assembly that the Presbyterian Church 
would declare itself in favor of progress in doctrine and liberty of investigation. 
But that hope is now shattered. 

It is not for me to criticise this action except in so far as I believe it to be 
necessary in vindicating the truth. When each is faithful to conscience, noth- 
ing but respect can be felt. If I appear to stand henceforth in antagonism to the 
Presbyterian Church, it is an antagonism to its system of truth and not to the men 
who proclaim it. I hold that the Bible contains the word of God. I yield to 
none in my love and reverence for it. I believe that the Bible is the fountain of 
divine truth which is able to make men wise unto salvation and bring them into 
touch with Him who is the life and the light of men. 


The Rev. Hiram C. Haydn, D.D., pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is one of the ablest and most 
spiritual ministers in his denomination. The church of which 
he is pastor is one of the largest and strongest in the city of 
Cleveland, or in the country. Those who know him will need 
no assurance of ours that there is nothing of the iconoclast or 
the free lance in this honored pastor. For many years he was 
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the District Secretary of the American Board in New York, 
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having resigned the pastorate of his Cleveland church to accept 
that position. After a few years, however, he was so urgently 
recalled to that church that he accepted the call and returned. 
Dr. Haydn has recently published, at the request of his congre- 
gation, a sermon which was preached June 4, entitled “ New 
Life, New Conditions.” We think our readers will be interested 
in an outline of this very broad, and yet bold and outspoken, 
sermon. He says: “ Restatement of doctrine from time to time 
is imperative, inevitable, if men are to be honest. . . . The old 
historic creeds do not satisfy the Biblical thought of our day.” 
“ The Bible is the court of ultimate appeal on all questions of 
doctrine, . . . but no man’s interpretation of the Bible is such. 
. . . Progress is the law of life in theology as well as in politics. 
The exegesis of the Bible cannot be put into the limitations of 
fifty years ago.” “ Revision of creeds, the making of new ones, 
the restatement of doctrine in nineteenth-century speech, is 
a sign of life rather than of apostasy.” Dr. Haydn then con- 
siders the deliverance of the General Assembly concerning the 
duty of those who do not accept the traditional Old School 
Presbyterian theories about the Bible to step down and out. To 
this he replies : “ The General Assembly did not put ministers in 
their pulpits. They were called by the churches, and installed 
by the Presbyteries. If the churches and the Presbyteries have 
no rights in the premises, it is time we knew it. I consider this 
summons thus sent abroad undignified and impertinent... . 
As I think, it is not for the good of the Presbyterian Church that 
the liberals should get down and out. I wish I could believe 
that they would not drop out one by one, but I very much fear 
that many will. As I think of them—the men I know, and with 
whom I sympathize—tolerant, and unalarmed, and loyal to our 
Church, but open to new light, from Denver to Washington, I 
confess to being proud of my company. I am not a controver- 
sialist. I could wish that you all might get the inspiration that 
has come to me from the broader outlook of the last ten years of 
my life, which has only made the Bible, the Christ, the Church, 
and all the work of the Church more than ever precious to me, 
and the ministry of the Word more than ever a passion to my 
soul.” The sermon closes as follows: “ Of this ministry and of 
my attitude in current affairs, you, my beloved people, must 
judge. If it is not satisfactory on the whole, it is for you to say 
so. The judgment of others is to me a thing of small moment. 
But, as I now see things, I shall not gratify the majority of the 
General Assemblies of 1892 and 1893 by voluntarily deserting 
this pulpit, and the ministry to which I was called by your suf- 
frages.” We have given these extracts from Dr. Haydn’s ser- 
mon because he may be taken as representative of the large 
class in the Presbyterian Church who. are not inclined to take 
extreme positions, but who feel deeply, who exert a wide in- 
fluence, and who are sure to make themselves felt in the final 
settlement of the questions now before the denomination of which 
they are members. 


Reports have reached us of a move- 
ment looking toward the uniting of 
Christian workers for the practical 
and thorough study of problems of sociology. A meeting will 
be held at Chautauqua July 19 and 20 for the purpose of form- 
ing the Institute. Among those whose names are mentioned in 
connection with the proposal are Bishop Vincent, Professor R. T- 
Ely, and the Revs. James Brand, Sidney Strong, and G. D. 
Herron. The object of the movement is to interest people in 
the application of Christianity to the social and industrial prob- 
lems of the day. “ The principles are, in general: First, to claim 
for the Christian law the ultimate authority to rule social prac- 
tice; szcond, to study together how to apply the moral truths 
and principles of Christianity to the social and economic difficul- 
ties of the day; third, to present Christ in practical life as a living 
Master and King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power 
of righteousness and love.”” We welcome all such movements 
as this, although we confess to sorrow when any new organiza- 
tion comes into existence. The Christian world is being surfeited 
with societies. If about three-fourths of all those that, make 
their appeal to the churches could die a natural death, there 
wauld be left a proper place for one proposing to do such impor- 
tant and vital work as the American Institute of Sociology. We 
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shall watch this new society with much interest, and report its 
proceedings for our readers. 


We are very sorry to observe from the July 
The A. M. A. number of the “ American Missionary ” that 

the financial outlook of the Association of which 
it is the organ is not as encouraging as it should be. The fall- 
ing off of receipts from legacies places upon the Association a 
debt of about $50,000, and this at a time of great embarrassment 
in the business world. The American Missionary Association 
makes a peculiar appeal to all who are interested in the cause of 
humanity and the welfare of the country. We once heard the 
Rev. Dr. Curry, of Virginia, himself a Baptist, say in a public 
meeting in New York that the American Missionary Association 
had done more for the education of the negro than all other 
denominations and the Government combined. It has established 
schools and churches in all parts of the South, and has from the 
time of the Proclamation of Emancipation led in the work of 
higher and industrial and Christian education. Recently it declined 
to receive any appropriation of Government money for the con- 
duct of its mission work, in order that it might consistently oppose 
union between Church and State. All Protestant denominations 
are now in harmony with this refusal, but the action cut off 
$22,000 from the treasury of the Association. In our opinion 
there is no more pressing missionary work appealing to Ameri- 
can churches and American citizens. The negroes are to play a 
large part in the future of America. If we have to choose, it is 
more important for us that they be made both wise and Chris- 
tian than that the Gospel be sent to any foreign land. The 
Outlook earnestly urges all contributing churches to redouble 
their efforts in behalf of this noble Society, which has well de- 
served the splendid tribute paid to it by Dr. Curry. It is per- 
haps worth while, while we are writing of this subject, to remind 
our readers that this Association is not as rich as some people 
imagine. The “ Daniel Hand Fund” is a trust to be invested; 
no part of the principle can be expended for any purpose what- 
ever, and the interest is to be used for the specific purposes for 
which it was given, and for those only. Even the temporary 
embarrassment of the Association cannot be relieved by any use 
of this fund. All Congregationalists ought to take immediate 
"Steps toward increasing the income of the American Missionary 
Association. 


The People’s Palace, We are very anxious that our readers in 
Jersey City the vicinity of New York, and especially 

in the suburban districts, should keep 

their eyes on the People’s Palace in Jersey City. We say 
“suburban ” districts, because the city churches have about all 
the work of this kind that they can manage; but most of the 
suburban churches are really suffering because of their distance 
from the work which they ought to do. The People’s Palace is 
not the Tabernacle Church, although it may perhaps be called 
an annex. It is situated in a locality peculiarly needy, and filled 
with the poor, and especially workingmen. ‘The Tabernacle 
provides spiritual privileges for the locality, and few churches are 
more active and more distinctly spiritual. In addition, ‘“ The 
People’s Palace” aims to provide for the mental and physical 
welfare of those outside the churches. This a Christian com- 
munity must do if multitudes are to be kept from vicious and 
criminal ways. In connection with the Palace is a large read- 
ing-room and library; an amusement-hall for young men, open 
afternoons and evenings; an assembly-hall for young women; 
a gymnasium, in which are weekly classes for young men, boys’ 
gymnastic classes, a boys’ brigade, a drum and fife corps; a 
bathing department, with separate provision for men, boys, 
and women; drawing-classes ; sewing-schools ; a kitchen-garden ; 
and we find that a day-nursery has now been provided. In 
addition to the room in the house, the nursery has a yard out- 
side, graded and planted with flowers and shrubs, while a minia- 
ture seashore has been constructed and filled with white sand 
for the children to play and dig in. Where.is some one who 
will do for this work what Mr. Armour has done in Chicago, and 
Mr. Drexel in Philadelphia? We know of no place where those 
who are looking about wit a view to making an endowment 
which shall perpetuate a good work can find a better oppor- 
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tunity than in connection with the People’s Palace; and no place 
is more worthy of a visit by those desirous of understanding 
what the Christian Church is doing to solve the pressing social 
problems of our time. 


The Bible Conference Mr. Moody has issued his call for the 
at Northfield Eleventh General Bible Conference for 
the promotion of Christian Life and Ser- 
vice. The meetings will be held at Northfield, Mass., August 
1-13. Their object is to advance the intetests of the Kingdom 
of God, and to seek a closer union of Christian hearts, in faith, 
hope, and love. Mr. Moody will be assisted by prominent minis- 
ters and laymen; among them, Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, 
the Rev. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, President Gates, of Amherst, 
the Rev. B. Fay Mills, D.D., and the Rev. John McNeil, of 
Scotland. The object of the Conference and its programme are 
excellent, the speakers able men, and the meetings ought to be 
of very great value to all the Christian workers who attend. 


Dr. Parker’s Dr. Joseph Parker and the City Temple in 
Thursday Service London are known around the world. His 
church is situated far from all the residen- 
tial districts, and is more a great building for preaching and 
religious conventions than a place for organized activity among 
the people; consequently, the methods of its administration are 
different from those of many churches. The mid-week service is 
a lecture from the pastor in the great auditorium on Thursdays 
at noon. For well-nigh twenty-four years, without a pause except 
for his usual vacations, this work has gone on, and to-day is as 
great as everin the past. If we remember correctly, Dr. Parker 
is now about sixty-three years of age, but there is no symptom 
of decline in his power as a preacher, and his force and eloquence 
are undiminished. Despite some unfortunate mannerisms, Dr. 
Parker is probably the greatest preacher now living in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Those who do not like his manner often 
refuse to listen to his preaching, but when the things which they 
dislike are ignored they always find that they are listening to a 
master in the art of interpretation, and to a man who knows as 
few men do how to adapt the truth to the common people. His 
auditorium probably seats twenty-five hundred ; it is always full 
on Sundays, and the Thursday lecture usually brings together an 
audience of fifteen hundred. To have carried on such services 
with a popularity quite undiminished, the London “ Independent ” 
well says, “proves two things—the genius of the preacher, and 
the inexhaustible fertility of the great theme. Without the first, 
the second would fail of a worthy exposition; without the second, 
the preacher’s material would speedily become sterile. . . . Dr. 
Parker once said of Henry Ward Beecher that he believed he 
could preach for a year on the first chapter of Genesis without 
once repeating himself. The present generation affords only one 
other of whom this could be said with any propriety, and that 
person is Dr. Parker himself.” 


The “ Christian Commonwealth,” 
Pauper Clergy in England London, is justly exercised over 

the number of poor clergymen in 
England. There are nearly six thousand benefices in which the 
income is less than $250 per year. It asserts that any great 
Church that allows the salaries of its ministers to vary from 
$75,000 to $250 a year only verifies the story of Dives and 
Lazarus ; that the Established Church is full of prince and pauper 
clergy—the one impoverished that the other may be rich. The 
Church is compared to modern society, which “revels in ex- 
tremes and then whines over the extreme which is miserable, but 
is afraid to deal boldly with the superfluity at the other end.” 
The evil cannot be remedied so long as the present system of a 
Church Establishment continues. Make the Church free, and 
the inequalities will soon largely equalize themselves. 


Fasting Communion and Different problems agitate different 
Evening Communion Churches and different localities. An 
illustration of this principle is found 


4 the discussion in England on the two subjects of Fasting 


Communion and Evening Communion, which are described by 
Archdeacon Sinclair, in “ The Review of the Churches,” as “ of 


great importance.” He says: ‘In many parishes where a 
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medieval ministry has been established, consciences have been 
sorely troubled by the assertion that to receive the communion 
otherwise than fasting is a terrible sin. In the same manner 
Evening Communion has been represented as a sacrilege and 
profanation.” The subject has been considered of sufficient 
importance for the Bishops of the Southern Province to pass 
resolutions concerning them. Most of our readers would prob- 
ably be little interested in seeing the resolutions in full, and we 
therefore condense’them. Concerning Fasting Communion the 
Bishops say : 

First ; In the Apostolic age the Holy Communion was administered in con- 
nection with the gathering of Christians to share in an appointed evening meal. 

Second: That the practice of communicating in the early morning appears 
to have arisen before the close of the first century. 

Third: That the practice, together with the association of fasting with 
prayer, led to the practice of communicating only when fasting 

Fourth: From the close of the fourth century this usage was formulated in 
rules for the clergy. 

Fifth: Fasting Communion was the prescribed rule during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, and to the time of the Reformation. 

Sixth: These rules were nevertheless subject to relaxation in cases of necessity. 

Seventh: Fasting Communion ceased to be required at the time of the 
Reformation of the Church in England. 

Eighth: Regard being had to the practice of the Apostolic Church in this 

matter, to teach that it is asin to communicate otherwise than fasting is con- 
trary to the teaching and spirit of the Church of England. 
The substance of the resolutions of the Bishops concerning 
Evening Communion is as follows: The celebration in the 
evening was apparently a practice of the Church during a large 
part of the first century. About the close of the first century 
it was transferred to an early hour in the morning. At the 
Reformation the Church made no regulation concerning the 
subject, except that it should be celebrated in the earlier portion 
of the day, and in connection with matins. Evening Communion 
was introduced in the present century because many would not be 
able to receive the sacrament except atthat hour. The last reso- 
lution is as follows: “ Regard being had to the continuous custom 
of the Church, as well as to the necessity now alleged to exist, it is 
the bounden duty of every one who publicly administers the Holy 
Communion in the evening to assure himself of the reality of the 
need in the parish where he is appointed to serve.” While we 
fully recognize the importance such subjects have to many 
minds, we cannot help saying that it seems almost impossible 
that any should give them the prominence which they undoubt- 
edly have. If we mistake not, in the Church at large emphasis 
is more and more being placed upon the great spiritual realities, 
and less and less on the mint, anise, and cummin of mere out- 
ward and unessential forms. 


Gleanings 


—We regret that in our issue of July 1 we should have printed 
the name of the President of Gammon Theological Seminary of 
Atlanta, Ga., as W. P. Thirkeld instead of Thirkield. 

—Dr. T. L. Cuyler has written a “ Columbian” tract entitled 
“ Jesus Christ for Everybody,” and the Tract Society has pub- 
lished it in ten languages for distribution at the World’s Fair. 

—The Catholic Summer School of America will meet in 
annual ses-ion at Plattsburg, N. Y., on July 15, and continue 
till August 6. Many eminent men, clerical and lay, will lecture 
on timely topics. 

—The Rev. Thomas Mozley, who died at Cheltenham in 
England the other day, at the age of eighty-seven years, had 
been a writer on the London “ Times,” in various capacities, for 
nearly fifty years. 

—The most remarkable thing about the maxims of the Harlem 
Theosophical Sunday-School, remarks the New York “ Evening 
Sun,” is that, while suggestive of the Sermon on the Mount, they 
are not so good literature. 

—The Rev. Naomi Tamura, of Tokio, Japan, author of “ The 
Japanese Bride,” is a pastor of one of the largest Presbyterian 
churches if Japan. It has over five hundred members, is self- 
supporting, and has never received financial aid from the Presby- 
terian Foreign Mission Board. 

—Dr. Samuel Hart, professor in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., who was lately elected Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Vermont, has declined the honor in a letter sent to Dr. J. I. 
Bliss, of Burlington, who presided over the Convention. Dr. 


Hart expresses his deep sense of the honor conferred upon him, 
but says that he feels it his duty to remain at the College. 

—A London dispatch from Hong Kong reports another fanat- 
ical outbreak against missionaries in China. 


The dispatch says 
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that a mob of natives killed two Swedish missionaries named 
Wickholm and Johannsen, at Macheng, sixty miles from Han- 
kow. No further details are given, but the murders are sup- 
posed to have been due to the anti-foreign placards that have 
heretofore caused much trouble for the foreign missionaries 
residing in China. 

—The Home of Industry and Refuge for Discharged Convicts, 
at 224 West Sixty-third Street, this city, has been struggling 
with financial difficulties incident to the erection of a building of 
itsown. We are glad to be able to announce that the Directors 
have been enabled, by the kindness of friends, to pay assess- 
ments, water-rates, overdue interest and July interest upon their 
mortgage, so that foreclosure proceedings have been discon- 
tinued. Contributions are needed for current expenses. Thir- 
teen thousand dollars has been subscribed towards the existing 
indebtedness upon the building, and further pledges are asked 
for, contingent upon the full amount being raised. The Super- 
intendent, Mr. Charles Stewart, will welcome all visitors, and 
the Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Boswell, will welcome pledges of sub- 
scription towards the debt, or contributions for current expenses, 
such communications to be addressed to the Treasurer at the 
Home. 

—A correspondent writes: “The Welsh Congregational As- 
sociation of Wisconsin held its meetings June 8-13, at Bethel, 
Dodgeville, and Picatonica churches. There was a large attend- 
ance, and the meetings were of the most interesting character, 
the reports from the churches indicating an encouraging measure 
of success. As is the custom in this Association, there was one 
entire day devoted to the preaching of the Gospel in each of the 
above churches. The following resolution was passed, also, with 
entire unanimity : 


‘* Whereas, We are very much grieved on account of the unhappy mis- 
understandings that have existed for years, and do continually exist, in the 
councils of the American Board ; and, 

“* Whereas, We feel fully convinced that if the existing disagreements and dis- 
sensions could be peacefully settled, the churches of our denomination would 
take a deeper and wider interest in the cause of foreign missions: therefore, 

“* Resolved, That we would most earnestly express our hope and desire that 
some appropriate method will be adopted by the officers of the Board to accom- 
plish this ; and that our Foreign Missionary Society, in its polity and mode of 
procedure, will be brought to a closer connection and more direct relation with 
our Congregational churches than heretofore, on the contributions of_ which 
churches it solely depends for the funds with which to carry out its Christian 


enterprises.” 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—F. P. Bacheler has received a call from the church at Hockanum, Conn. 

—T. C. Pease has resigned the pastorate of the First Church of Malden, Mass. 

—William Sandbrook has resigned the pastorate of the church in Lovell, Me. 

—H. E. Small has become pastor of the church in North Guilford, Conn. 

—F. B. Doane was ordained at Bridgewater, Conn., on June 14. 

—H. J. Patrick, who has been pastor of the church in West Newton, Mass., 
for forty-three years, has been made pastor emeritus, and is to have an assistant. 

—David L. Holbrook was installed on June 22 as pastor of the church in Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

—W. P. Clancy, of Epping, N. H., accepts a call to Troy. 

—F. M. Pipkin, of Mound City, Kan., has resigned. 

—F. J. Van Horn, of the Oberlin Seminary, accepts a call to the Columbia 
Church of Cincinnati, O. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—C. H. Walker was installed as pastor of the First Church of Lansingburg, 
N. Y., on June 20. 

—Asa Wynkoop was installed as pastor of the Second Church of Orange, 
N. J., on June 28. 

—Frank Ballard, of Austin, I1l., has received a call from the Memorial Church 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 

—W. T. Brown has resigned the pastorate of the First Church of Janesville, 
Wis. 

—Edwin Reinke was installed as pastor of the church in Greenwich, N. J., on 
June 25. 

EPISCOPAL 

—Henry Tarrant has become rector of the Church of the Atonement at West- 
field, Mass. 

—D. A. Pennick, of the Church of the Ascension, Lexington, Ky., has accepted 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Camden, N. J. 

—J. L. Lancaster has accepted the rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

—E. H. Coley has resigned the rectorship of St. Mary’s Church, South Man- 
chester, Conn., and has become senior assistant at St. John’s Church, Stamford, 
Conn. 

—J. H. Watson has resigned the rectorship of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Hartford, Conn. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—William F. Furman, of Albany, N. Y., accepts a call from the Olney Street 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) of Providence, R. I. 

—C. S. Scott, of Somerville, Mass., accepts a call from the First Baptist 
Church of Marlboro’. 

—James E. Chapin (Methodist) died recently at Westfield, N. Y., at the age 
of eighty-four. 

—W. H. Stewart has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist church in North 
Easton, Me. 

—W. W. Knox, of the First Reformed Church of Bayonne, N. J., has received 
a call from the First Presbyterian Church of New Brunswick. 

—W. D. Potter, recently of Huntonville, Quebec, Canada, has become pastor 
of the Universalist church at Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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“The Outlook ” 
Echoes from the Press 


From the New York “ Tribune” 


The Christian Union comes to us this week 
as an old friend with a newname. Henceforth 
it is to be known as The Outlook—a name 
hitherto attached to one of its principal depart- 
ments, that summing up the news of the week 
and commenting on it in a lucid and valuable 
way. There appear to be good reasons for 
the change, which has been decided upon after 
a good deal of careful consideration, and the 
new name certainly has a taking sound. There 
will be no change in ownership, management, or 
policy. The Outlook will be, as The Christian 
Union has been, primarily a family paper and 
at the same time a religious paper, but it will 
be undenominational and catholic in tone. The 
“Tribune” has not always been able to agree 
with its weekly contemporary, but we invariably 
read it with interest and with the highest re- 
spect for its opinions and character. 


From the New York “ Times” 


An old friend with a new name, but other- 
wise unchanged in appearance, is published this 
week under the title of The Outlook, with the 
sub-title “ New Series of The Christian Union.” 
Dr. Lyman Abbott continues as editor-in-chief, 
with the same competent corps of assistants. 
The Christian Union has had for nearly twenty- 
five years many and distinct points of excel- 
lence, which have been widely recognized and 
appreciated. The paper, “broader in its 
scope and higher in its ideal than ever before,” 
as now promised, will add to the number of its 
friends and increase its influence for good. 


From the Springfield “‘ Republican” 

The Christian Union, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott is chief editor, has changed its 
name to The Outlook. The new departure is 
one of name only, and the paper will remain 
the same broad and sweet and helpful influ- 
ence which Messrs. Abbott and Mabie have 
made it. There will be many to regret such a 
change as a matter of sentiment, for this weekly 
paper is surely as good under the old name as 
the new, while we do not take kindly to having 
old friends change their names by act of the 
Legislature or otherwise. It makes a little 
unnecessary strangeness. 


From the New York “ Critic ” 


The Christian Union’s “outing number” 
made a successful effort at color-printing, show- 
ing, among other things, the Bronx River as only 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith sees it. The Chris- 
tian Union is always in the front rank in the 
march of dignified journalistic progress ; while 
it seeks novelty, it carefully avoids sensational- 
ism. Since these words were written, announce- 
ment has been made that hereafter the name 
of the paper will be The Outlook—an excel- 
lent title, already familiar to the readers of its 
editorial page. 


From “ The Courant’ (Hartford, Conn.) 


With its issue of this week The Christian 
Union changes its name to The Outlook. Its 
editorial management under Lyman Abbott 
and H. W. Mabie remains the same, and the 
adoption of a new name means that it wishes 
to take the stand as an undenominational 
religious and family paper. In vigor, breadth, 
high literary quality, and receptivity to all that 
is healthily progressive in religious and social 
life, this paper is excelled by none in the coun- 
try, and its popularity is great. 


From the New York “ Independent” 


Without any change of form or purpose, The 
Christian Union appears under a new name, 
The Outlook, a name taken from the title given 
to the first and most prominent department in 
that paper. The name is appropriate and will 
be characteristic. We are sure The Christian 
Union will be no less Christian for removing a 
designation which is found in the title of over 
a hundred religious journals in the country. 
Yet it will seek to be especially a family paper, 
and we are confident it will continue to deserve 
its popularity. 


From “ The Congregationalist ’’ (Boston) 


The Christian Union is to come to us here- 
after as The Outlook. It believes in evolu- 
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tion and illustrates it. It has been a distinct 
and potent factor in the development of jour- 
nalism during the most remarkable period of 
the growth of journalism, especially during the 
last ten years. It has ably chronicled current 
thought and life, and has done much to guide 
it into higher and nobler ways. If it has some- 
times provoked opposition, it has compelled 
attention. While it has lived in the present, 
and has been very much alive, it has not 
ignored the past, and by its views in these di- 
rections, as well as by its prophetic vision, it 
has earned its new title. Its change to the 
magazine form was a bold but successful ven- 
ture. It has already done to a considerable 
extent what it proposes to do more thoroughly 
—to combine the daily newspaper and the mag- 
azine in a weekly periodical. Its editors have 
high ideals and have shown power to realize 
them. The Outlook as a department has 
given to itself a large significance as the new 
title to the paper. We congratulate it for its 
past service and its promise. 


From the New York “ Evangelist” 


Our old and valued friend, The Christian 
Union, comes out this week with a new name, 
The Outlook. In our opinion, those must be 
weighty reasons which justify the renunciation 
of all that is connoted in a worthy name 
bravely borne for a quarter of a century, and 
all the more when that name stood for all that 
is denoted in the words Christian Union. 
We give here the reasons which have moved 
the editors of this paper. To us they seem 
hardly adequate; yet we heartily wish the 
paper God-speed under its new ensign. 


From the “ Advance” (Chicago) 

The Christian Union has changed its name 
to The Outlook. Either name is good. The 
new one, like the “ Advance,” has the advan- 
tage of using but a single term to designate it. 
The thing which any live journal is intent 
upon is to see, and help its readers to see; to 
see what is, and so what ought to be thought 
and done about it. And yet the fact of first 
importance about any outlook is its point of 
view. It is the personal revelation and teach- 
ing of Christ which give the true point of view 
in every endeavor to make clear the real 
meaning of life, and it is only this kind of out- 
look that can point and show the way which 
the true advance of the world must take. 
The Outlook, under the hitherto shining ban- 
ner of The Christian Union, has gained dis- 
tinction, and while the “Advance” has at 
times had occasion sharply to differ from it in 
respect to certain questions, specially in mat- 
ters of religious teaching, we earnestly rejoice 
in its strong insistence that the Christian life 
of our time needs to be full of vision, in the 
all-around application of the law of Christ to 
the life of to-day. If Drs. Abbott and Mabie 
and the rest like the new banner better than 
the old, nobody need quarrel with them over 
their preference. 


From the New York “Christian at Work” 

It is in the spirit in which we should greet 
an old friend who should inform us that for 
good reasons he had had his name changed, 
that we welcome The Christian Union, which 
now comes to us bearing its new title, The 
Outlook, a name which it has made familiar 
by use in its columns. The “Christian at 
Work” has realized in its own experience how 
newspapers often outgrow the specific signifi- 
cance of a title; and now that our contempo- 
rary has thought best to exchange the old name 
for a new one, as being broader in significance 
and better adapted to indicate its aims, while 
we shall miss the familiar appellation, we give 
no less hearty welcome to The Outlook. While 
we have not been in entire accord with the 
utterances of The Christian Union—as it was 
not to be expected we should be—we have 
always recognized the ability and breadth of 
spirit which have characterized its editorial 
management. These, we have no doubt, will be 
further amplified in the new series, and we ex- 
tend every wish for the future prosperity of The 
Outlook. 


From the New York “‘ Home Journal ” 


The Christian Union has always occupied a 
position in the forefront of all the more serious 
problems of the time, and its most distinctive 
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function has been that of the watchman on 
the tower who surveys the surrounding en- 
campment and looks far into the distance to 
detect the signs of coming change. Hence 
especially the appropriateness of the new name, 
The Outlook, under which name its old friends 
will be glad to give ita renewed welcome. And 
to wish, as we do, that under this name it 
may add to its present circle an ever-widening 
circle of new friends, is only to express a wish 
in the interests of the highest culture, the 
largest liberty of thought and faith, and the 
purest social influence. 


From the “ National Baptist” (Philadelphia) 

The Christian Union (New York), founded 
by Mr. Beecher, has changed its name to The 
Outlook. The paper remains, as in the past, 
broad, able, progressive; with its social and 
industrial aims we are very greatly in sympa- 
thy, though not always with its theological 
positions. 


From ‘‘ The Week”’ (Toronto) 

The Outlook is the new name chosen by its 
management for that old, well-established, and 
deservedly popular journal The Christian 
Union. An excellent paper it is, and we doubt 
not that even old subscribers will soon be 
pleased with the new, progressive, and suggest- 
ive name. 


From the ‘‘ Union and Advertiser ” 
(Rochester, N. Y.) 

The Outlook is the new and more appropri- 
ate title that The Christian Union will here- 
after bear. When this able journal was estab- 
lished, the special aim of its owners and edi- 
tors was to promote closer relations between 
the various denominations in this country. 
The title chosen was then quite appropriate. 
But within recent years, particularly under the 
editorship of Dr. Lyman Abbott and Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, the publication has been very 
much broadened. It has not only represented 
Church unity, but a great deal more: it has 
represented human unity—the brotherhood of 
man; it has represented all the forces that 
make for the betterment of the race socially, 
politically, and materially, as well as spiritually. 
Although it had long ceased to be a denomi- 
national publication, it was constantly spoken 
of as such, the title misleading those unfamiliar 
with its catholicity. Wisely, therefore, it has 
been decided to change the title, but not to 
alter the aim and character of the publication. 
The Outlook will still continue in the future 
as in the past to encourage all that is best in 
life and to condemn all that tends to thwart 
the attainment of the best. It will also con- 
tinue to discuss impartially and with breadth 
of knowledge all significant events and move- 
ments in religion, politics, and literature. 
Articles of travel, those descriptive of charities, 
sketches of men eminent in all the useful 
walks of life, stories, and special contributions 
to meet the tastes and requirements of the 
family, will likewise continue to be found in its 
columns. In a word, The Outlook will be a 
better Christian Union under another name. 


From ‘‘ Unity” (Chicago) 

With the first of July issue the familiar face 
of The Christian Union is changed and bears 
at its head the new title, The Outlook. Al- 
though the ownership, editorship, form, and 
purpose remain, we are told, unchanged, yet 
the change is very significant. It is one more 
attempt of earnest and devout men who feel 
the great ties of ethics, science, and religion 
binding together those things which creeds, 
sects, and theological terms and _ traditions 
divide, to escape the travail of the denomina- 
tions; to avoid the trammel of the words 
which confuse. As the editor implies, the 
paper has been larger than its title in: spirit 
and purpose, and this is an effort to find a 
name that, to say the least, will be as large as 
the paper’s ideals. In this struggle to reach 
the larger constituency The Outlook has the 
keenest sympathy of “ Unity.” Our estimate 
of this paper is well known to our readers. We 
confidently believe it will still more merit the 
judgment we have heretofore expressed, viz., 
that “it is the best family paper published in 
America.” 


[See editorial on page 112.] 
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Correspondence 


Another View 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of July 1 you quote Dr. Wilton 
Merle Smith as saying, in reference to the Briggs 
case: “ The judgment of the General Assembly 
can in no way settle the matter. It must be 
settled at the bar of the court of final resort— 
the court of the world’s scholarship.” If by 
“the matter” to be settled Dr. Smith means 
the truth of Dr. Briggs’s teachings, he is un- 
questionably right. Truth is never settled, 
and, in the nature of things, never can be 
settled, by ecclesiastical decree. But if, as 
seems probable, Dr. Smith means more than 
this—means that the question whether Dr. 
Briggs’s teachings square to Presbyterian 
standards or not cannot be finally settled by 
the General Assembly, it seems to me, a lay- 
man, that he is in error. That “a man [a 
non-Presbyterian, or perhaps even a Presby- 
terian layman] may believe now just as he did 
before the decision,” I cheerfully admit; but 
that a Presbyterian minister, holding to the 
truth as taught by Dr. Briggs, may, after the 
condemnation of such teachings by the highest 
judicial tribunal of the Church, still hold the 
same views of truth and at the same time 
retain his position in the Presbyterian ministry 
is notsoclear. Ministers have heretofore held 
views at variance with the Confession of Faith, 
and have justified themselves by the plea that 
there was a latitude of belief allowed them by 
the Confession large enough to warrant them 
in giving adherence to the teachings of the 
new theology. But that support is no longer 
available. “ What is written is written,” says 
the Supreme Court of the Church. Dr. 
Briggs’s teachings may be true in the abstract, 
but they are not true from a Presbyterian 
standpoint. 

Dr. Smith seems to confound the prescribed 
mode for constitutional changes in the Church 
with the prescribed mode for the hearing and 
decision of litigated questions when he says, 
“That was the opinion of the Assembly, not 
the judgment of the whole Church.” The 
decision of the constitutionality of the appor- 
tionment act of 1892 was the opinion of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 
not the judgment of the whole people; but it 
settled the law for every citizen. Henceforth 
that question is no longer open in this State. 
If the law is unwise, it must be changed by 
the Legislature. So, in the Presbyterian 
Church, judicatories are established for the 
trial of causes, and the decision of the highest 
appellate court in any case ought to be binding 
upon the ministry of the Church so long as 
the Constitution remains unchanged. In the 
Briggs case there is no question of constitutional 
change, but simply one of the interpretation of 
the law as it is written. And that is a ques- 
tion for the General Assembly as the supreme 
judicatory of the Church. 

Your editorial comment in the same issue to 
the effect that “if the Presbyterian Church 
possessed a judicial tribunal to which cases at 
issue could be submitted, and by which the 
principle involved could be decided with some 
appearance of judicial and impartial temper, 
the ministry in that Church would be in honor 
bound to accept such decision as final,” re- 
minds me of the country lawyer who always 
had two remedies when beaten in justice’s 
court ; he could appeal, or he could go down 
to the tavern and swear at the court. Dr. 
Smith and the others who agree with him can- 
not take an appeal. They seem to be adopt- 
ing the other alternative. “There were not 
five men in that Assembly who were compe- 
tent to judge of the matter.” 

Not only “ the first thought of the layman,” 
but the second and third thoughts of one lay- 
man at least, lead him to agree with Dr. Ecob. 

G. F. S. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Turkey and Our Missions 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It appears that the friends of missions do 
not comprehend the gravity of the situation 
in Turkey. 

Those who have read the reports in the 
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daily and weekly press for the past few 
months know of the combined efforts of the 
Government there to suppress the evangelical 
institutions of that land. 

During the past two or three years the 
stories of extortion, oppression, persecution, 
and injustice in every form, if written, would 
cause the blood of every free-born American 
to boil. 

The greater part of this movement is directed 
against the evangelization, enlightenment, and 
general education which the missionaries of 
the American Board and the representatives 
of the American Bible Society have intro- 
duced. 

We have official information that it has 
been decided by the Council of Turkish Min- 
isters at Constantinople that all foreign and 
parochial schools must go, and that the Mo- 
hammedan school shall be the only educa- 
tional institution in the land of the Sultan. 
This means an official attempt to return to the 
conditions that prevailed one hundred years 
ago. 

The immediate result of the decision was 
the burning of the Mission Seminary at Mar- 
sovan, by a mob inspired by the Governor of 
this province. Two professors of Anatolia 
College were then arrested and were sentenced 
to death. A professor in Euphrates College 
has been under arrest for some time. 

The work of extermination has begun, and 
missionaries are severely taxed at every turn 
to defend the work of sixty years. The 
native pastors, teachers, and evangelists are 
more or less unsettled, for they see some of 
their number condemned to death after a farce 
called a ¢ria/, and they. know not when their 
turn may come. 

Arrests without a shadow of a cause, and 
condemnation to long terms of imprisonment, 
to banishment, or to death, without anything 
that could be called a fair trial, are common 
occurrences upon all sides. 

Under these circumstances it is of the utmost 
importance that the missionaries and the far 
more severely persecuted native brethren, and 
the churches in the Ottoman Empire, feel that 
the Christians of America are standing by 
them. 

It is also necessary that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment understand that these institutions are 
not unsupported, but that they have the back- 
ing of their Christian constituents in this coun- 
try. 
or yet the missionaries are informed that, 
just at this point, they must retrench in their 
expenditures. Native laborers who have nobly 
defied persecution and danger for years are 
discharged, and colleges and schools are not 
supported as they should be at such a time as 
this. 

Government officials take note of these 
things, and conclude that American Christians 
are not vigorously backing up the work, and so 
they are encouraged to employ their oppressive 
measures with renewed vigor. 

Is this the desire of the churches of our 
land? Why do they not, at this time, come 
to the help of the Lord to crush out this cru- 
sade against his Church? 

Special contributions for the work in Turkey 
are exceedingly necessary, and that, too, at 
once. 

It would be well for the churches to hold 
special mass-meetings, addressed by those who 
have carefully investigated the subject. Let 
an intense sentiment be aroused against such 
injustice. This matter calls for immediate and 
vigorous action. 

Prayer is important, but prayer with works 
will accomplish more. *,* 


Young Women’s Summer Conference 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

This year there has been held at Northfield 
the first Summer Conference for Young Wo- 
men, having its part in the series of numerous 
Women’s Conferences which is making so sig- 
nally characteristic the last decade of this 
woman’s century. : 

It had been felt for some time, as the grow- 
ing interest in the young men’s conferences had 
shown how largely they were enjoyed, that 
some special provision must soon be made for 
young women. The advisability of such a con- 
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ference was discussed with Mr. Moody early 
in January, and, with that keen interest he 
always manifests in every broad movement, he 
at once gave it his hearty approval. So effi- 
ciently was the canvass made by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and so warm a welcome 
was given the announcement, that the Confer- 
ence has registered 170 delegates, represent- 
ing thirty-one schools and colleges, as well as 
numerous city Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations anda goodly sprinkling of delegates 
from Christian Endeavor Societies. The repre- 
sentation includes young women from McGill 
University, Montreal, on the north, and Bryn 
Mawr and Swarthmore on the south; Ohio 
Wesleyan University on the west; as well as 
Cornell, Vassar, Syracuse, Elmira, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, and a number less well-known 
institutions ; while Wellesley, with a delegation 
of twenty-one, including the college Glee Club, 
has held the lead. 

The entire tone of the Conference was ear- 
nest, deep, and spiritual, but a mere outline of 


the work done must suffice here. Two of the. 


morning hours were taken up by classes in 
Bible study, one led by Robert E. Speer—well 
known as a leader in the Students’ Missionary 
Volunteer movement—which studied the Gos- 
pel of Mark inductively; the other class, in 
charge of Mr. James McConaughy, of Mount 
Hermon Seminary, was called the Personal 
Workers’ Class, and here different members of 
the class brought forward difficulties they had 
met in trying to lead others to Christ. The 
two closing hours of the morning were occu- 
pied in the discussion of methods of specific 
Christian work in cities and colleges. In each 
of these one or two short papers opened the 
way for general discussion of the topic under 
consideration, and the response was so hearty 
that each day the hour closed with much 
unsaid. The afternoons were given upto rest 
and social relaxation and enjoyment. 

The evening platform meetings were ad- 
dressed by such speakers as Mrs. L. S. Bain- 
bridge, Superintendent of the Woman’s Branch 
of City Missions in New York City; Robert 
F. Speer, on the Student Volunteer move- 
ment; Miss Grace A. Dodge, on the Working- 
Girls’ Clubs; the Rev. H. P. Beach, of the 
Springfield Training-School for Christian 
Workers; as well as on two evenings by My: 
Moody himself. Mrs. A. J. Gordon, of Bos- 
ton, presided over the Conference during the 
meetings when Mr. Moody was forced to be 
absent, and added greatly to their spiritual 
vigor and earnestness. 

The last session, held Thursday evening, 
June 29, was addressed by Richard E. Morse, 
International Secretary of the Y. M. C.A.; 
Miss E. K. Price, International Secretary of 
the Y. W. C. A., and many others. 

Said Mr. Moody, in closing: ‘Don’t be ina 
hurry to go. Stay and take each other by the 
hand, and remember that you are warmly 
invited to come back next year, and many 
years after, until you can bring your daugh- 
ters and granddaughters with you; and may 
God be with you till we meet again.” 

ANNIE M. REYNOLDS. 

Northfield, June 30. 


Can Plants See? 


The mysteries of vegetable life are not yet 
all explored. An Indian botanist has made 
experiments which induce him to say that 
some plants can see. Whether the inference 
can be accepted or not, these experiments go 
to show that the plants made an effort to 
reach supports placed at a little distance, and 
grew toward these supports wherever they 
were placed. The plant was a convolvulus, 
and when a long pole was placed near it, and 
in such a way that the tendrils would have to 
turn away from the light to reach it, they 
invariably did so, and within a few hours 
trained about it. That certain plants have 
the sense of touch is well known. ‘The leaves 
of several species of Mimosez exhibit a pecul- 
iar irritability when touched or shaken. ‘The 
atidients believed that trees were inhabited by 
nymphs; and Tasso, in his great epic of “Jeru- 
salem Delivered,” makes trees groan and bleed 
when wounded.—A/bany Times-Union. 
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About People 


—One of the most original gifts for the 
Princess May is a solid gold mouse-trap. 

—The lady who is now known as the Duchess 
of Devonshire has been for many years an 
anonymous contributor to the “Saturday Re- 
view ” of London. 

—The seat John Bright used to occupy in 
the Quaker meeting-house at Rochdale is still 
without a cushion, as in the days when he wor- 
shiped there. 

—The tercentenary of the birth of Izaak 
Walton is to be celebrated in Stafford, Eng- 
land, August 9. Representatives from all the 
British angling clubs will attend. 

—The Rev. Henry Herrick, of Woodstock, 
Conn., is the oldest living graduate of Yale 
University. He and the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Beecher are the last survivors of the class 
of ’22. 

—Yale University has conferred the honor- 
ary degree of Master of Arts upon Mr. John 
F. Logie, Head Master of Franklin College, a 
preparatory school for boys located in Dresden, 
Germany. 

—Herr Pollak, who claims to be the fastest 
talker in the world, is on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. He has a meaningless list of 
20,000 words which he says he can repeat in 
forty minutes. 

—lIn his address at the dinner of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund, Henry Irving said that “ of 
all the will-o’-the-wisps that ever lead men 
astray, the maxim that genius is the infinite 
capacity for taking pains is the most delusive.” 

—Miss Anna Monica Dunn, an English girl 
who has been studying medicine at Brussels, 
has recently secured her degree there with 
brilliant success. She will go to India, where 
she will practice in one of the hospitals founded 
by Lady Dufferin. 

—Miss Jane Pattison, who was the elder 
sister of Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and of “Sister” Dora, died 
the other day at Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
where she had lived for many years, devoting 
herself entirely to good works. 

—A memorial tablet to Shelley has been 
placed on the Palazzo Verospi in the Corso, 
Rome. It was placed at the expense of the 
city! The Mayor hung a laurel wreath on the 
tablet, and in the evening Shelley’s grave was 
visited and a bronze wreath was left on his 
tombstone. 

—Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, who suc- 
ceeds the ill-fated Vice-Admiral Tryon as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Queen’s Mediter- 
ranean squadron, has been in the royal navy 
for forty-three years. Both his grandfather 
and his uncle were admirals before him. 

—Mrs. W. J. Baird, of England, is famous 
as one of the most expert chess analysts in the 
world. Her chess problems are considered 
among the best and most difficult published. 
She has competed in many tournaments and 
has won many prizes. Mrs. Baird is the wife 
of Deputy Inspector-General W. J. Baird, and 
they have a ten-year-old daughter who has also 
shown great taste for chess and has composed 
several remarkable problems. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie has rented, besides 
Cluny Castle in Scotland, Craig-dhu House, 
two miles from the castle, on the banks of Loch 
Ovie, near the rocky recesses where Prince 
Charlie took refuge after the battle of Culloden. 
John Morley once described this house as 
an ideal Highland residence. Mr. Carnegie’s 
coaching party this year intend visiting the 
valley of the Wye and driving through the 
western counties of England on their way 
north. 

—His Highness the Maharajah of Kapur- 
thala, who is now in Japan headed for the 
World’s Fair, is, says a Chicago paper, a-petty 
Hindu potentate (maharajah is Sanscrit for 
“great king”), but a very gorgeous one, for he 
Iswealthy in the Orient’s barbaric pearl and gold, 
and wears one or more rings on every finger 
and on his thumbs as a slight indication of his 

ondness for jewelry. He is rather old, and, 
unlike most Eastern princes, not very well 
educated. He is accompanied by a numerous 
retinue, but, curiously enough, he is under the 
ection of an excursion agency. 

—To many people the most interesting under- 

graduate at Cambridge University, in England, 





is a young Hindu named Kumar Shri Ranjit- 
sinhji, who has made his mark both as a stu- 
dent and as a cricketer. He distinguished 
himself when he entered Trinity College three 
years ago, at the age of eighteen, by passing all 
of the “ Little-Go” examinations at once, and 
last year at cricket he scored the remarkable 
total of 2,400 runs, with an average of 54. 
He is a slender fellow with less than the aver- 
age Englishman’s amount of strength, and his 
performance at the wicket is therefore all the 
more phenomenal. 


Bits of Fun 


A lad, asked what he understood by “ celer- 
ity,” answered, “ Something to put hot plates 
down with.”—Z xchange. 


“Did you see that shocking straw hat De 
Slips is wearing?” “Yes; another Panama 
scandal.” —Puck 


A Jersey City paper, speaking of an accident, 
says: “ One man was killed, and the other had 
his head severed from his body.” —Fudee. 


“One ob de penalties ob greatness,” said 
Uncle Eben, “is ter be specially conspicuous 
ebry time yer makes er fool ob yerself.”— 
Washington Star. 


Farmer A.—How much did you get fer yer 
*taters? Farmer B.—Wal, I didn’t get as 
much as I expected; and I didn’t cal’late I 
would.— Brooklyn Life. 


Exacting Father—James, how are you getting 
along with that job of wood-splitting? Re- 
bellious Son—I’m making about three knots 
an hour.—Detroit Free Press. 


To Constant Reader.—No; the fruit-dealer 
who sells you an unripe watermelon is not 
liable to arrest as a green-goods swindler, but 
he ought to be.—Buffalo Courier. 


“Papa, do men descend from monkeys?” 
“Yes, my boy.” “And what about the mon- 
keys?” Puzzled Pater—*The monkeys de- 
scend—aw—from the trees.”—Z’ Observateur. 


Under the New York law, misrepresentation 
of the circulation of a newspaper is a penal 
offense. Newspaper publishers will have to be 
very careful not to understate their circulation 
after this.—Boston Globe. 


There is a New England woman whose pas- 
tor recently asked after her health. Her reply 
was: “J feel very well, but I always feel bad 
when I feel well, because I know I am going 
to feel worse afterward.”— 7ribune. 


Teacher— What are marsupials ? Boy—Ani- 
mals which have pouches in their stomachs. 
Teacher—And what do they have pouches for? 
Boy—To crawl into and conceal themselves in 
when they are pursued.— London Figaro. 


A poster received here, announcing a Fourth 
of July celebration at Fairfield, states that a 
lady will make a descent from a balloon in a 
“pair of shoes.” This was crossed out and 
“ parachute ” written in the margin.— Winthrop 
(Me.) Budget. 


Victor Hugo committed some charming 
international blunders. The favorite unmu- 
sical instrument of Scotland he called “le bug- 
pipe,” and the Firth of Forth he translated as 
“Premiére des Quatre,” or “first of the 
fourth.”—Californian Magazine. 


“Look at me, ma’am,” said the man who 
was asking for something to eat. “ Ain’t I 
the picture of despair?” “I don’t know any- 
thing about yer bein’ a picture,” she answered, 
glancing at the ax, “but unless you're in the 
wood-cut line you can’t get anything to eat 
here.”— Washington Star. 


On the World’s Fair grounds, the other 
day, a tall woman, with steel-rimmed glasses, 
went up to the “general information” woman 
and asked: “Is this where you tell people 
what they want to know?” “Yes, ma’am.” 
“Well, I’ve been looking for them lagoons 
I’ve heard so muck about. Can you tell me 








Remember— 
Most baking powders contain 
ammonia or alum, Cleveland’s 
does not, not a particle. 


Don’t forget— 
Everything used. in making 
Cleveland’s baking powder is 
plainly printed on the label. 


Bear in mind— 
A rounded teaspoonful of 
Cleveland’s baking powderdoes 


more work and finer work than 
a heaping one of any other. 


Try it and see— 
Food raised with Cleveland’s 
baking powder has no bitter 
taste, but is sweet and keeps 
sweet and fresh. 


Our guarantee— 
We authorize grocers to give 
you back your money if you 
do not find Cleveland’s baking 
powder exactly as represented, 


A quarter-pound can will be mailed free on 
receipt of 15 centsin stamps. CLEVELAND BAK- 
ING POWDER Co., 81 & 83 Fulton St., New York. 
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what building they are in ?”—Vew York Trib- 
une. 


“ This is your sixth trip across the ocean in 
winter, is it ?” said the timid passenger. ‘“ Are 
you never oppressed by a fear that the ship 


will run into an iceberg and sink?” “ Never, 
madam,” replied the business-like passenger, 
briskly. “I never invest a cent of money in 
ships.”—-Chicago Tribune. 


Hobbs and Dobbs were discussing men who 
stammer. “The hardest job I ever had,” said 
Hobbs, “ was to understand a deaf and dumb 
man who stammered.” “ How can a deaf and 
dumb man stammer?” asked Dobbs. “ Easily 
enough,” replied Hobbs; “he had rheumatism 
in his fingers.”—PAiladelphia Record. 


In traveling about England one is much 
impressed with the pride of tradesmen who 
have had the good fortune to cater in some 
way to the needs of the throne. Gaudy signs 
greet the eye at nearly every turn upon which 
one reads that the tradesman there engaged 
in business is ‘“‘Cloakmaker by Special Ap- 
pointment to her Majesty the Queen ;” another 
is “Purveyor of Anchovy Paste to H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales,” and so on. Among all 
these it is noticed that plumbers and gas-fitters 
are conspicuous by their absence; but if an 
English newspaper tells the truth—and why 
should it not in this case?—there was at one 
time in England a sign that was delicious in 
the extreme. It read: 

“By Special Appointment Pawnbroker to his 
Majesty.” —Harper’s Bazar. 





s 
Rich Red Blood 
Is the natural result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Mrs. Mary F. Toms, of Niantic, Conn., author of 
a very beautiful volume of poems, entitled ‘* Sacred 
Songs,” says: ‘I find that for feeling of deadness of 
the limbs, constipation, and poor circulation of the 
blood, Hood’s Sarsaparilla has no rival. I have 
been tr’tbled severely with‘a fibroid tumor, besides 
seven fatty tumors on my left arm. My blood was 
in very poor condition, watery and deficient in color. 
Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I] have good rich, 
red blood, and do not bloat as I used to. Hood’s 


9 - 
Hood’s*"Cures 
Sarsaparilla has proved its merit to me, as it will to 


all who take it fairly.” Get only Hood’s. 


HOOD’S PILLS act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels. 25¢ 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip. 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line. in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to. 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York.. 





Suggestions as to Western 
Resorts 


Many readers of The Outlook who visit 
the World’s Fair will possibly be glad to 
have the assistance of the Recreation De- 
partment in helping them plan a visit to 
some of the many Western resorts. For 
these and all others planning a vacation trip 
in the West the following list of the prin- 
cipal resorts will be of value. All of these 
points are west or northwest of Chicago : 


Lake Minnetonka, Manitou, Col. 

Minn. Cascade Cafion, Col. 
Kenosha, Wis. Glenwood Springs, 
Marquette, Mich. Col. 

Helena, Mont. Great Salt Lake, 
Yellowstone National Utah. 


Park. The Yosemite. 
Alaska. Las Vegas, N. M. 
Denver, Col. Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Col. Hot Springs, S. D. 


Full information in regard to any of these 
or any other points, and full printed infor- 
mation as to the ways of reaching them 
from Chicago or your home, will be sent 
free on request by the Recreation Depart- 
ment, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New 
York City. 


This Summer 


If you want rest and change, buy a ticket to Hotel 
Champlain, the superb summer hotel of the North. 
Take sleeping-car from New York and you will wake 
in the morning in another climate amid the most de- 
lightful surroundings. “D. & H.” R. R. station 
and steamboat landing in Hotel grounds. The Hotel 
Champlain, from its magnificent situation on a loft 
bluff overlooking Lake Champlain (three miles sout 
of Plattsburg, N. Y.), commands an extended view 
of both the Adirondack and Green Mountains, and 
affords unequaled ge ae for sport and recrea- 
tion. This historical locality is full of romance and 
charm. Fishing and hunting, yachting and canoeing, 
riding and rambling, bathing and dancing—every 
variety of entertainment. Special inducements are 
offered to young men desiring to oa out along the 
lake shore or in the extensive hotel grounds and 
woods. The house is strictly first-class. Illustrated 
book and circular may be had on application to the 
manager, Mr. O. D. Seavey, at the New York office, 
care Lincoln National Bank, Forty-second St. 


Map of the United States 


A large, handsome Map of the United States, 

mounted. and suitable for office or home use, is 

issued by the Burlington Route. Copies will be 

mailed to any address, on receipt of fifteen cents in 

postage, by P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass Agent, C., B. 
Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 








Established 1830 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List— Mailed Free. 











FOREIGN HOTELS 





. _, European Summer Resort. 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 
feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL ‘TIROL 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. CARL LANDsEE, Prop. 





Interlaken (Switzerland ) 
HOTEL ST. GEORGES, PENSION 
Principal Walk. Open all the year. Good Second-class 
Hotel; 75 beds; restaurant in the garden; excellent ser- 
vice: moderate charges ; omnibus at the station. 
C. LICHTENBERGER, Prov’r. 





RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 








Colorado 


CASCADE CANON. Colorado 
The GEM of the ROCKIES 
In the Ping, BALSAM Fir,and Spruce Recion. 


THE HOTEL RAMONA 
and THE CASCADE HOUSE 
open July rst, 1893. Send for illustrated circular as to 
rates for hotels and cottages to Harry Watcham, Manager. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


- DENVER - 


The Horet METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


the PZROWN- PALACE HOTEL 


AMERICAN PLAN 








ABSOLUTELY 
Finc-Proor BuILoInGs 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 





Connecticut 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT _ 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


Indian Harbor Hotel 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 


Situated on Long. Island Sound, 28 miles from New York; 
46 minutes from Grand Central Depot. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 


Wononsco House Cottages 


Lakeville, Conn. Among the Berkshire Hills. Scene 
unsurpassed ; good fishing, boating, and bathing; excel- 
lent livery and accommodations. E. L. PEABODY. 


Litchfield Hills 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


LITCHFIELD, CONN, 

1,200 feet elevation; mountain spring water; rfect 
drainage ; splendid drives and shady. walks; table first- 
class; musicales twice a week; billiards, bowling, an 
tennis; splendid view of the largest lake in Conn, Send 
for circulars, diagram, and rates. A. S. Penpry, Prop. 











Illinois 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
The Cyclorama of the 


CHICAGO FIRE 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Near Madison Street 
THE GREATEST EXHIBIT OF THEM ALL 
What You Can See: 
A MOST WONDERFUL REPRODUCTION OF 
CHICAGO’S GREATEST CALAMITY. 

1,000 Acres of Ruins 

1,000 Acres of Flames 


WONDERFUL ELECTRIC EFFECTS 
The whole produced at a cost of ®250,000 
You Can’t Afford to Miss it! 


PLANTATION HOTEL 
Cor. 56th St. and Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Two-story brick building; stone foundations; five short 
blocks from Fifty-seventh St., main entrance to World’s 
Fair; three blocks from Midway Plaisance. Both 
American and European Plan. Rooms, Euro- 

an plan, $1 to $2 per day; American, $2.50 to $3. 
Bond 4 cents for Map o Chiro. 
JOHN HEW & CO., Proprietors. 











Illinois 





Tue HARCOURT, COR TO DISOW AVE. 
EUROPEAD PLAN CHICAGO, ILL. 

300 yards from Main Entrance of Fair and Rail- 

road Depot, Stone, brick and iron construction, 

pesconger elevator and all modern conveniences. 

ine view of Fair Grounds. Single Rooms, $1.00 

to $2.00, Double Rooms, $2.50 to $5.00. 

E. K. BOYD PROPRIETOR. 





Before engaging accommodations for your 
“WORLD'S FAIR” Trip, investigate 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Only six blocks from the grounds. Choice residence and 
prohibition district. Permanent stone and brick build- 
ing; good restaurant; everything first-class and charges 
moderate. Beautifully illustrated pamphlet and map of 
grounds on application, Address an 

E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


FURNISHED ROOMS 


for rent in strictly private household within four 
blocks of World’s Fair grounds. Furniture new, 
beds good, and all appointments first-class. Good 
restaurant within two minutes’ walk. Refer by per- 
mission to Mr. A. L. Collins, President Meriden 
Cutlery Co., of Meriden, Conn., and friends, who 
have recently occupied these rooms. 

Mrs. A. P. BARKER, 7149 Euclid Ave., Chicago. 








Maryland 





THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 

Charles and Center Sts., 

(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THK ALBION HOTLL, 

Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 


ists. nd for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 





Massachusetts 


Hotel Bellevue 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


S. R. SMITH, Manager. 


HOTEL CHATHAM ("iiss 


The most easterly point of quaint old CAPE COD, 
Opens June 25, 1893 - 
Beautiful location, glorious ocean scenery, fine boating 
bathing, riding, and driving. House new and perfect; i 
modern improvements; large rooms, steam heat, electri 
lights. Address LEWIS F. ATTLETON, formerly pro- 
rietor of the Aquidneck, Newport, R, IL., magage’ 
oston Home Journal office, 403 Washington Sereeal 
Boston, Mass., until June 10; after June 10 at 
Chatham, Chatham, Mass. 
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Massachusetts 


- DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


and the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 
School will be open for boarders from July 1 to Sept. 2. 
On Duxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, tennis-courts, shade- 
trees. $10 to $12a week. Send for pictures, 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, - - MASS. 
Sixth Season. June 6 to Sept. 26, 1893. 

A delightful Summer Home, situated in a ver 
picturesque part of New England, and is a most restfu 
and charming place in which to spend a season. Con- 
venient, Pomfortabie, Sociable. Send _for illus- 
trated booklet. AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 


MARBLEHEAD ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 


* Cottages will accommodate a few 

summer boarders ; large, airy rooms; fine views : 

rominent headland ; grounds and beach for bathing, 

oating, and id fishing private for our guests. 
Address J. R 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
VERANDA HOUSE » will open June 15, under 


ame management as pre- 
vious years. To those ae leasant, homelike resting- 
place, this house pessents a the attractions that can be 
desired. Address Irs. S. G. DAVENPORT, 


HOTEL FAIR VIEW 


Eleven miles from Boston, O, C. R. R. to Quincy; glee: 
ey- 

mouth Beach ; newly fitted and furnished; fine lawns; 

five minutes’ walk from beach; new plumbing, bathe: 

etc.; can accommodate ‘thirty families or transient 

dress HOTEL FAIR VIEW, North Weymouth, Mass. 




















HISTORIC Samoset House—Situated 3 min- 
PLYMOUTH, | utes’ walk from R. Station, near 
National Monument to Pilgrim andall 





ass. 
Open: year round, | historic points of interest. 
D. H. Maynarp, Prop. 


OCEAN HOUSE °’rass°"" 


The Leading Resort near Boston 


175 well-furnished rooms, all modern conveniences. 
Beautiful. scenery, geod roads, bathing, sailing, and fish- 
ing. Society the best. Special rates or June and Sep- 
tember. Open pane 18th. 

RCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 








Minnesota 


HOTEL METROPOLITAN Syke" 


Only fine European-Plan Hotel in the Northwest, with 
superior Café and Service. Rooms $1.00 upwards. 





OTEL RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading hotel 
of the city. Cuisine of superior a Fire- 


proof. Service unsurpas: d. Rates, $ 50, 
and $5. TUGENE MEHL &808 





New Hampshire 


CENTENNIAL HOUSE ®2&?HEEHEM, 


Open from June 2oth to Oct. rth, | Se Send ne fr clare. 
rop 





GILLIS (RAYMOND) HOUSE 
BRADFORD, N. H. 


Beautifully situated. Good spcommorations for sum- 
mer guests. Reference required. SHAS. GILLIS. 





GRAND VIEW HOUSE 
CANAAN STREET, N. H. 


Delightfully situated near Crystal Lake. Good boating 
and fishing; beautiful drives. Send for circular. 
A. R. WILKINSON, 


lake View House 


Hillsboro Centre, N. H. 


Commanding situation; boating, fishing, driving; good 
accommodations for guests. E. C. HOYT & SONS. 














JACKSON, N. H. 
EAGLE MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND HALL 


Tetvation | 1,100 teet; no fog or mist; dry and cool. 
Tad hall has 18 sleeping-rooms, all en suite, reading- 
hen ae s b hall 32x45 for dancing, th theatricals, etc, Write 
circ GALE, Proprietor. 


MELVIN VILLAGE, N. H. TWEX,08*S 


beds, table; cool nights; wide piazzas, with ham- 
Mocks ; large stable ; nice grove; grounds for summer 
Games ; ~rtaad adults ATW Address L. B. TREAT. 


THE H HEIDELBERG *“=W 2OR?°%: 


pblevation, 1,400 ft.; beautifully ase: a - 
to spend the summer. Send for lor prospectus. 
RGENT. 






























And diseases of 
TH ROAT and 
LUNGS, 


Report of Medical 
Commission show- 
ing results hith- B 
erto unknown and § 
impossible 
by prevailing 
methods, 

also illustrated 
folder and ad- 
dresses of pa- 
tients cured sent 
on application. 


A New Prince ane to Consumption 





A Sere and 
nea 


of peculiar excel- : 
lence, including 
separate sanitar- 
ium treatment 


by strictly regu 
~ physicians. 


Two Week’s 
will prove super- 


iority over any 
climatic change. 


Sterlingworth Sanitarium, gox Lakewood-on-Chautaugua,, 


130, ew York 
SCOuwOCOOCOCOOOCOOOCOOC ecooecoeeoocoeoocee’ 





WHERE 


"RE YOU GOING THIS VACATION ? 


Ever been to 


NOVA SCOTIA ? 


A beautiful country, perfect climate, charming | scenery, fine fishing, boating and bathing, and good roads for horse 
ne 


or foot or wheel. The ideal Land of Rest,and t 


Home of Hospitality. Good board at one-half New England prices. 


THE OCEAN VOYAGE 


is also most delightful, and costs only #9.00 for the round trip. THE YARMOUTH S.S. CO.’S boats, the 


swift steel steamers ‘* Boston ” and 


Yarmouth,” leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, every Monday, Tuesday, Thurs - 


day, and Friday, at 12 o’clock noon, reaching Yarmouth next morning and ‘making Railroad connections for all parts 


of Nova Scotia. ‘To be sure of a stateroom, book now. 


book on Nova Scotia. For further information address 


Send ten cents to pay postage,and get a handsome illustrated 


H. Eaves, 201 Washington St.; RAyMonD & WutTcoms, 


296 Washington St. ; Tuomas Cock & Son, 332 Washington St. ; Joun G. HALL& Co. 64 Chatham St., Boston, Mass., or 


J. F. SPINNEY, AGENT, PIER 1, LEWIS WHARF, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





REST —For the Weary. 


RECREATION— For the Pleasure-seeker. 


THE ALMA 


RESTORATION TO HEALTH Kor SANITARIUM 


the Invalid. 


ALMA, MICH. 


The advantages of a great health resort, a quiet, cheerful, and beautifully furnished home, with all the aids that 


refinement or science can suggest for the convenience and comfort of guests. 


Write for ac opy of our new book. 





New Hampshire 


Sunapee Harbor Hotel 


SUNAPERF, N. H. 

A delightful place to spend the summer. On the shore 
of the lake. Good boating and fishing. Beautiful drives 
through the mountains. Good wee ommodations at reason- 
able terms. Send for Circular, 

ANGIER & BLODGETT. 





west a N. H.—Farmhouse. Board- 
ers wanted, August and Sepiember;, two miles 

from depot; pleasant drives, beautiful ponds, fine scenery. 
Address CHAS. C. SMITH. 


Glen House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


One of the greatest health and pleasure resorts on the 
continent, Location unparalleled. 


NOW OPEN 


Address C. R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 








New Jersey 


T= ALHAMBRA, S.W. Cor. Sewell Ave. and 
Heck St., Asbury Park, N. J. Easy of access 
to the beach and lake. ‘Terms moderate. 
WM. I. GILL, Prop. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The Leading Hotel in every respec, finest .ocatlon 
on the New Jersey coast. Addre 
M¢ YRC TAN & PARSONS. 





ASBURY PARK, 


OCEAN HOTE NJ. 


Largest and leading hotel. On the principal Avenue, 


near the Beach. The house has modern improvements, 
andi is in eve res eet a comfortable house. 
GEO. “KI SONS, Owners and Proprietors. 


Winter a8. 5 BROC x HOUSE, Enterprise, Fla. 





RENTON HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Sixteenth season. Near the ocean and Wesley Lake. 
Superior table and service. frtesian waterend pare erfect san- 
itary arrangements. Mrs. M. F. Wagner, P. Box 1003. 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


A Favorite Resort 


For quiet and refined people. No intoxicating liquors 
allowed sold in the city. Send dor prospectus. 
MOORE, Mayor. 











New Jersey 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Has all the modern improvements. Sea water 
Baths on each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. 
L.T. BRYANT, 





ESLEY MGUSE, Ocean City, N. J.—Fine 
location near the beach. ‘Terms reasonable. Cor. 
Wesley Ave. & Kighth St. Send for circulars. 
W. E. COX. 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


Modern conveniences; steam heat; o pen fires; piazzas 
under glass. S. N. SEVERANCE & SON, Props. 








New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A vle asant house for Tourists. 
HUR 


TY & MOORE, Props. 





DIRONDACKS — Crystal Spring House. 
Under entirely new manz age ment. — Arr angen me nts 
modern; terms reasonable. Address ROBES ‘ 
SHARLAND, Bloomingdale, essex Co. Y. 





LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. Y¥. TYLEK M. MERWIN, 
Proprietor. Finest vie w of Lakes and Mountains in the 
ADIRONDACKS. Good boating and fishing.  Fre« 
Terms reasonable. 


from Hay Fever. Ope n all the year. 
Send for circulars. 


LAKE View HOUSE 








Bolton-on-Lake-George, N. Y. 
Open June roth 
FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
RK. J. BROWN, Prop. 





(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New York 


New York 


New York 





Cool Place 
SCRIPTURES 


Say So 


Austral Hotel, Brentwood, L. I. 


S. H. SCRIPTURE, Proprietor. 
Formerly Manager Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N. Y. 





) STOP 
IAGARA 
"ES AWAY 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 
CAPE VINCENT, New York 
Black bass fishing. Now open. Rates: transient, $2 
to $3 per day; weekly, $12 to $21. Special rates to fami- 
lies. For information address 
F. D. MIDDLETON, 182 Duane St., New York. 


ADIRONDACKS 


BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 
Now open. Accommodations from $8.00 up. 
For circulars address J S. KIRBY, Proprietor. 


LAKE CEORCE. “ Horicon Lodge” 
OPENS JUNE 20 
Rates moderate. For Circulars address y 
GEO. A. FERRIS, Cleverdale, N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE 
Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Now open. Send for circulars. E. WHIPPLE 

Cornwall-on-the- 


THE ELME Hudson 


Open to December. Reached by West Shore R.R, and 
Steamer Mary Powell. . B. ELMER, Mer. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW VORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Agee t Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, tel egraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 
Cooking School. 

On line D., L, & W. R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For illustrated circular, etc., 
address }' ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 


Also MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Fisher’s Island, New York 
minutes from New London; cottages to rent, beauti- 
fully located and fully furnished. Commanding views of 
Ocean and Sound; finest of bathing and fishing; modern 
improvements; vegetables, milk, and poultry from Island 
f W.C. WHITE, 


arm. Write for prospectus. 


























E SILVA HOUSE, Catskills.—Farm Boarding 

ouse. Accommodates 40; elevation 2,000; fish- 

ing; guarantee trout plenty—if not, no charge; good con- 

veyances; lawn tennis; freedom; home comforts; daily 

mail; healthiest place in the mountains. Open June 10. 

Address ; & J. M. De SILVA, Grant’s Mills, Dela- 
ware Co., 





NATSKILL MOUNTAIN®S- Kiskatom Re- 
J treat House. Twenty-first, season; newly fur- 
nished ; to $8 per week ; free boating and lishing. 
G. W. FISHER, Kiskatom, Greene County, . yy. 





DIRONDACKS— Flume Cottage, Keene 

Valley, N. Y. Heart of Mts.; beautiful, elevated; 

comfort, rest; capacity 35; excursions conducted by prop.; 
circular written by guests: $8 and $10 from June 20. 


Keene Vales. TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest Hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


LAKE MINNEWASKA 
MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Now open. Scenery unsurpassed. Specially suited to 
refined American families of quiet tastes. 
ALFRED H. SMILEY, Prop. 
* Minnewaska, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


UNDER-CLIFF 


_ Northern End of Lake Placid. One of the coolest spots 
in the Adirondacks. Cottages, Boating, Bathing, Fis 
ing, Mountain Climbing; pure air and water; unexcep- 
} eutsine; city: physician at hand; no hay fever or 
malaria. One cottage and a few good rooms still unen- 
gaged. UNDER-CLIFF, Lake Placid, N. Y. 














Mirror Lake 


House 
ADIRONDACKS 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Electric lights, steam heat, elevator, electric bells, 
and baths. All appointments positively first-class. 
Two thousand feet above tide-water. Send for 
circulars. CHAS. E. MARTIN, Manager. 


COLUMBIA HALL 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Largest, most elegantly furnished hotel in famous 
Berkshire Hills, now open, under management Geo, W. 
older, past 5 years; connected with leading Berkshire 
Hills hotels; elevation, 1,700; accommodates 400; first- 
class livery. Baths, warm mineral springs 73 degrees F. 
Bowling, billiards, orchestra. Six miles from Pittsfield, 
8 Lenox, 11 Stockbridge. Circulars, rates, etc., 
GEO. W. HOLDER. Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 
ADIRONDACKS HOTEL INTERLAKEN 
Js Upper Chateaugay Lake 
Open to Nov. 1. Most desirable summer resort in the 
mountains; scenery unsurpassed ; good boating, fishing, 


etc. For descriptive circular address A 
W. P. MERRILL, Merrill, N. Y. 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. MCGREGOR, N. Y. 
Just above the Cholera Line 
The finest Mountain resort, in America, and the most 
accessible. ‘Ten miles by rail from Saratoga Springs. 
. Circulars and information on applica- 


Hotel open re I 
tion. FRA K JONES. Manager, Mt. McGregor, N.Y. 


OCEAN AVE. HOTEL 


PATCHOGUE, L I. 
ON THE GREAT SOUTH BAY 
Now open. s5th season under same management. Boat- 
ing, bathing, éshin ,etc. Send for circular. 
SANFORD WEEKS, Owner and Proprietor. 

















THE BARRY COTTAGES F#8E 412. 


Fine location; accommodate 30; terms fy, to $10. 
Write for circulars. Mrs. JOHN BARRY. 


MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor 

Best cuisine in the mountains; all delicacies of the season. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet ; climate recom- 
mended for lungand throat troubles; hay fever unknown; 
splendid trout Se and hunting. Open fireplaces in 
parlors, office, and dining-room ; 1,000 feet Fae F elec- 
tric bells; in perfect sanitary condition. pen May to 
November. Send for circular to MILO B. MILLER, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 








“PERENSIALLY DELIGHTFUL” 





visit at the great summer palace, the 


Grand Union Hotel 


SARATOGA SPRINGS,N.Y. 


Now open for the season of 1893. Second year of the 
new management. 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors 
Lund’s splendid orchestra re-engaged. The Grand 


Union, the largest and finest summer-health-and-pleasure- 
resort hotel structure in the world, was never more attract- 
ive than now. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Saratoga, with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open to November ist. For 


particulars address 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 
SARATOGA, N.Y 


THE LAFAYETT Finest location, New 


Management, all modern conveniences, Excellent Cui- 
sine. First-class accommodations for 125 guests. $2.00 
to $2.50 per day. Special rates for the season. 

Cc. E. TODD, Manager. 











Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


(A popelar resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, en fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths, Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial appliances. New Turkish and Russian 
baths never surpassed in Orientai elegance and complete- 
ness, Send for illustrated circular. 


SARATOGA 


The most healthful and attraggive summer resort in the 
wor! 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


Open for the reception of guests. Send for exquisite 
illustrated souvenir pamphlet to 
WILLARD LESTER, 

Manager. 








T. JEFFERSON HOUSE, Stamford, N. Y. 

—Quiet and retired. Opens June rst. everything 
first-class. Write for circulars. Reference: David Mor- 
rison, 55 West 16th St., New York. J.C. GREGORY. 


THE “CASTLE” 


Tarrytown -on-Hudson, N. Y. 


This unique and beautiful Summer Resort is now open, 
CUISINE and APPOINTMENTS of the highest 
order. Accessible via Hudson River R. R. and New 
York and Northern R. R. and by steamboat. 
J. W. ALMY, Manager. 








THOUSAND ISLANDS 
THE COLUMBIAN 


1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 
Second season of this the finest and most thoroughly 
equipped hotel on the River St. Lawrence; rates $3 per 
y; special rates to families by the week or season; send 
for pamphlet. 
INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 





Thousand Islands 


Hotel Westminster 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 
Among America’s most charming resorts; the far-famed 
Thousand Islands. Rates $2to $3 per day; $12 to $17 
per week. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

H. F. INGLEHART, Proprietor. 


TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 


Tupper Lake, Adirondack Mts., N.Y. 


Purest mountain spring water. Excellent | drain- 
age. Underground sewers. Free. from. malaria and 
nay fever. Good fishing and hunting. Terms reason- 
able. For terms, etc., address 


T. & B. HATCH, Proprietors, 
Tupper Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y. 








IRST-CLASS board and accommodations at a_pri- 
vate house situated in Westport, N. Y., on the shore 

of the beautiful Lake Champlain. Terms per week, fv 
Address S. T. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co., N. Y. 





HE KAUNEONGA, White Lake, Sullivan 
30.5 N. Y.—Now open. Perfect sanitary ar- 
rangements. Strict] fret-clase, Send for illustrated pam- 


phlet and rates. HOMAS H. MARTIN, Proprietor. 
WHITE LAKE ‘etwatetaxen-. 


Is pleasantly situated overlooking the lake. Good table; 
ure water; fresh vegetables; excellent bass and pickere! 
shing, and plenty of boats. Enlarged and now accom- 

modates 59. Stages pass the door. Terms and circulars 

sent on application by SHERMAN RAMSAY. 











Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most — and elegant poe is this 

country; American plan. .00 per day and upward. 
W wv BARMOR E, Manager. 








Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, PA.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Lari 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


Delay ereieeie’ GLENWOOD HOS 


Now open. Thoroughly renovated; tennis, croquet: 
spring water; livery attached. oe gg) mg pic- 
turesque scenery. Send for circular. Johnson Brothers. 

a od 


Moertam HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa.—Situated on the mountain-side, near, the sta 
tion, post-office, and all points of interest. First 
accommodations at moderate rates. Send for ct N g 
Address Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 
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Pennsylvania 


West Virginia 





WATER GAP HOUSE wide!" ps, 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful ; hotel modern and complete ;'y water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 
York by D., L. & R. R. $16 per week in June and 
October: $18 in July, August, and, 7 tember. Now 
open. L. ODHEAD. 


GLEN SUMMIT HOTEL 
Glen Summit, Luzern (o., Pa. 


2,000 feet above sea-level. deter first-class moun- 
tain resort. Open June to Octobe send for circular. 
F . W. LEE, Manager. 








HOTEL ESSICK HIGHLAND LAKE, Pa. 


—Most charming Mountain Re- 
sort in America. Send for descriptive circular. 
H. M. ESSICK, Proprietor, Picture Rocks, Pa. 


DIMMICK HOUSE *PiKe?s., pa 


Good table; plenty of vegetables and milk. For rates 
and circular address FANNIE A. DIMMICK. 


HOTEL FAUCHERE "i-EoR>: 


Pleasantly located; rooms large and ai ry renowned as 
first-class in every particular. Locality note forits scenery. 
Healthy mountain air. On bluff overlooking the Dela- 
ware, seven miles from Port sore over a_perfect road. 
Circular and rates of ARIE TISSOT, Prop. 


BURNETT HOUSE STRO"DSBURG, PA. 


(near Delaware Water Gap). 
All modern improvements; 150 rooms; moderate rates. 
Send for circular. WM. H. FABEL. 














IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg ; elevation, 1,300 feet; 
house heated by = 4 capacity. 125. For circulars an 
rates address KE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 





Rhode Island 
THE ATWOOD HOUSE 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
ne location. Terms reasonable. JAS. A. TUCKER. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


Now open. Fine location. Excellent Seping and 
boating. Everything first-class. Rates, tH on 
, JOD. 








ue ROCKINGHAM, Narra; ype pi Pier, 

R. I.—The largest, best appointed, and most liber- 

ally managed hotel at the wie, ae at as most f, centrally 
ocated. BURNS & SON. 





NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


NOW OPEN. 
Situated, on BELLEVUE AVE., the most fashionable 
pt. of this famous watering place, and adjoining the 
ASINO, it affords its zuests an opportunity of seeing 
the distinctive features 
SUMMER LIFE AT NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere i m nt Pe we Fo amphlet, rates, 
&c., address VER 
Od , AY fete Re 
Everett House, New Yor City. 


THE COLUMBIA W47SH,#™=. 


j Bathing, boating, fishing, etc. Howse op o 7 Xe oe 


LARKIN HOUSE 


Watch Hill, R I 


Newly refurnished this spring. A_ modern hotel in 
every respect. JARKIN & ALDRICH. 








Travel 





WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


West Virginia 


Grand Central Hotel, Cottages, and Baths 
NOW OPEN 


Situated high up in the Alleghanies. Accommodations 
first class, Cuisine up to the highest standard. Send 
for pamphlet containing full information. 

B. F. EAKLE, Supt. 








SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 


BEAvtzet AVON-BY-THE-SEA 

The Sylvan Lodge, $700; The Ellerslie, $450. 
These cottages ar are © fully furnished. For further particu- 
lars address BERTI, 557 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


TO RENT for the summer, two most. de- 


sirable cottages, well furnished, 
electric lights, public water, furnace, fine location. Price: 
$400 and $500 respectively. Address 
Box 188, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


TRAVEL 











SPEND VACATION 


This seqgon in NOVA SCOTIA or CAPE BRE- 
. TON. The best way to_reach there is ty the 
splendid ocean steamers OLIVETTE or HALI- 
FAX, sailing from north side of Lewis Wharf 
Boston, eve SDAY, THURSDAY, and 
S: ATURDA at noon, for Halifax direct, where 
Ggnnection by rail and water for all points in the 
MARITIME PROVINCES is made. Only one 
night at sea; no bother; tickets sold and baggage 
checked through, Tickets and information from 
D. GE 261 Broadway, N. Y., or 
ICHARDSON & NRARNARD. Gen’l Agents 
north side Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


IN NOVA SCOTIA 











Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Duluth, and inter- 
mediate ports— Tuesdays 9 A.M., We sdnesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.M., Saturdays 8:30 P. M. Service first-class in 
every detail. For illustrated folders, etc., applyto LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co., 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., Chicago. 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 
JNO. J. BYRNE, 
731 Monadnock Building, 


Chicago, Ill. 














Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





The Plimpton House 
AND COTTAGES 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


First-class hotel. Fine location. Write for circulars 
d terms. WM. 


aha 
a 





Vermont 


" “up ion the cool Northland” 


OWL’S HEAD HOTEL 


AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, ON 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 
Grand scenery, ure water, good fishing. gary air, no insects. 
Bowe S D. WATKINS, Proprietor 
x 428, RLES D. Vr., or 20 E. 128th St. 
Charges floderate. Opens "June ist. Illustrated Book. 





FAlrview FARM — Accommodates 25; fresh 

Soak: butter, and cream ; house large, airy;, bathroom; 
high, shady; terms, 44 a week. Additional infor- 

mation on application to E. B. Gates, N. Hartland, Vt. 





Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 
Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. The Menu served is equal to 
that of the best hotelsin Europe. No overcrowding. 

umber of passengerslimited toseating capacity of saloons 

~~, Service to Southampton, London, 
and pow gay | by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 
ships of 13-16,000 horse- power, 
Aug. Victoria, July 13,7 A.M. Bismarck, July 27, 4 P.M. 
Normannia July 20, 11 A.M. EoiBismarck Aug. 3, 10 A.M. 
HampurG-AMERICAN Packer Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y 





Maine Steamship Company 


The_only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at Portland with all railroad and 
steamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs, White Mountains, and all Eastern summer re- 
sorts. Steamers anil every Mon lay, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday, at 5 P.M., from Pier 38, East River, foot of Market 
Street, New vou, For information apply to 

HORATIO HALL, Agent at the Pier. 





The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


iE 


From an original, ‘on ordinary paper with any 


az LA 





pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
a2 Vesey St., New York. 








BOVININE 


Women will find it a 
blessing in climacteric 
periods, and as effica- 
cious as a physician. » 











DIXONS 


American Graphite feeamiee 5. si 


PENCILS, 





Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


FOR SALE-—A complete camp outfit, in good order, 
now in the Adirondacks. Any person desiring good out- 
fit may address J. W., P. O, Box 62, Litchfie ike vonnecti- 
cut, when list will be furnished. 








TO RENT—For August and September, two-story 
brick, nine-room house, completely furnished for house- 
keeping; modern. Near cz able line and Illinois Central 
Railroad. World’s Fair within 15 minutes. Very low 
rental. Address 44 Bryant Ave., Giseo Ill. 


WANTED —By a lady of refinement, position as 
companion to elderly or young lady. Is musical, a good 
reader and UEERENC er yatient and Dt sathetic. 
Address * REF ENCE ‘S Exe SHANGE No. 4,390, 
care this paper. 


WANTED-—Position for fall to teach vocal music 
(also piano accompaniments) in school or family bya lady 
thorow hly experienced as sings and teacher. ddress 

GHE ‘ST REFERENCES,” No. 4,849, care of this 


ae 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE and experienced 
teacher would like tapering or care of boy for summer 
Best references. Address Box 120, Granby, Mass. 


WANTED-—A situation as companion or nurse @ 
at sry PY 2 young lady. eferences quchanged. 
ddress M. FERGUSON, 57 Beechwood Ave., 
Rochelle, N v. 


FOR SALE—Two-story brick house in good re pair. 
Barn; orchard and other fruit; 4 acres of good land; in 
Crown Point. Inquire of Mrs. L. N. PAGE, Crown 
Point, N. Y 
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Financial 


The money market for the week has very 
markedly changed in comparison with the past 
two weeks, and rates have returned to near the 
normal figures for call loans. At the opening 
of the week, extending to over the 4th, money 
ruled at from 15 to 20 per cent., loaning as 
high as 30 per cent.; but from that date the 
easing off has been unmistakable, indicating 
not only a cessation of currency shipments to 
the country, but a return flow from the Chi- 
cago market at least, and from the near- ‘by 
markets. The ist of the month was the criti- 
cal period, and a good deal of fear was mani- 
fest in anticipation of exceeding stringency ; 
but the issuing, by the city banks, of some ten 
or twelve million dollars additional Clearing- 
House certificates, raising the total issue to 
about $22,500,000 thus far, assisted in bridg- 
ing over the 1st, and kept rates within possible 
limits. The banks had to pay out some $70,- 
000,000 on that day, besides the payments at 
the other Eastern cities, for dividends and in- 
terest money, which temporarily locked up 
great sums. It is fortunate, at this particular 
time and under the present exceptionally try- 
ing conditions, that a money panic was averted, 
for it would have carried with it a security 
panic and would have been the fruitful source 
of great sacrifices. The Bank of England 
leaves its discount rate at 24% per cent., with a 
reduction in its reserve to about 43 per cent., 
against 50 per cent. a week ago. The sterling 
exchange market—which was completely de- 
moralized during the period of extreme rates 
for money—is slightly improved, closing at an 
advance of two points from the lowest. The diffi- 
culty in getting gold sovereigns or bars at nor- 
mal rates of the Bank of England prevented a 
movement of gold this way during these extreme 
rates for money. The fact is that England 
protects her gold and will not part with it as 
we do ours. The Bank of England has a way 
of bidding full prices, and more, for open- 
market gold in the London markets whenever 
there is any danger of a drain, while we are 
free-handed, neither our Government nor the 
banks having devised any system for protect- 
ing gold reserves. When we consider that 
about $200,000,000 of gold has left us in the 
past three years, in spite of the fact that our 
aggregate net merchandise trade with the 
world in the time named has been in our favor, 
we believe that wisdom would have dictated 
some system of protection of our gold hoards. 

Yet, with our disordered and threatening cur- 
rency conditions, such protection is difficult, 
for, since distrust as to the final outcome of 
our currency value has, during these three 
years, been growing until it has reached an 
acute stage, we might have found it impossi- 
ble to have checked the outflow, for when 
confidence departs panic is likely to ensue. 
We can see now, clearly enough (and every- 
body with good sense is seeing it), that the 
dilution of our currency with cheap silver 
dollars is the prolific source of this chronic 
distrust, and that only by stopping this dilu- 
tion can we expect to regain the trust and 
confidence of the outside world. The effect 
on all values which this process has produced 
is directly the reverse anticipated by the advo- 
cates of silve , so that hosts of people are being 
converted to nonest money by force of suffering 
and loss. The fact that Congress is soon to 
meet, and that, in all probability, the purchasing 
of silver b=!ion will be stopped by legislation, 
has checked the return of our securities from 
foreign mar::ets, and has gained to usa little 
of the lost confidence; but we must not ex- 
pect any radical change for the better until 
the fact is absoletely accomplished, and the 
clause in the Sherman law providing for silver 
purchases is repealed; that done, confidence 
will revive in earnest, values will appreciate, 
credit will be re-established, and business will 
move on again prosperously. The wayfaring 
man, though a fool, may easily read this much 
in the signs. 

With the return of these comparatively 
moderate rates for money, the stock market 
has taken on a distinctively better tone; prices 
have improved somewhat, but it is plain that 
the buying power in our markets has been very 
much impaired; brokers will not buy to any 
extent on margins, for the rates are too 
erratic to make it safe, and people are too 








cautious to want to buy. The reports on the 
crop conditions make it quite plain that the 
spring wheat crop is to be very good, and that 
the corn crop is to be large. Cotton reports 
are premature, but it would be a relief to 
know that our cotton crep would be compara- 
tively reduced, for the extraordinary yield of 
the past two years overstocked the world’s 

markets with cotton and lowered the prices to 
poverty figures. 

The railways report large earnings weekly, 
indicating great prosperty and large net earn- 
ings, as a rule, for the Western and North- 
western systems. 

The bank statement is as follows : 





Loans, increase.......0+e-seees 

Specie, decrease 

Legal tenders, decrease............ 4,874,100 
DPSPOGITE, INCTORDE, ..<.00000c000 00000 700,200 
Reserve, decrease.......ssceccseers 6,333,750 


This leaves the banks below the legal reserve 
about $5,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


. $500,000 00 








CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


other claims..... . 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities . Je wiis 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 

THOS, H. MONTCOME RY, President. 

CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
CHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 


WM. F. wikis ONT Asst. 
Trust Gold Bonds 


J: DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 
$00, OF THE 


HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Paid-in Capital, 1,000,000 

These bonds are secured by a special deposit with a 
trust company of First Mortgages on City property 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul exclusively at the rate 
of 160 per at. of Mor tgages for every bond issued. 

They are also the direct obligation of a Company having 
: paid-in cash capital eight times the amount of its 

onde i 
he interest received from the Mortgages securing this 
issue is double the amount required to pay interest on the 
bonds. The net earnings of the Company during the 
ad 1892 were $76,076, while the interest on this issue cf 
onds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one-tenth of the 
Company’s present net income. 

Principal payable in 1898. Coupons April and October, 
at Philadelphia. Can be registered if desired. Price, 
par, with accrued interest from April 1. I have exclusive 
sale of this issue. 


H. F. NEWHALL 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Six Per Cent. Collateral 





New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com- 
pany possesses all the power of Trust Companies under 
the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee for cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adminis- 
trator of ‘Estates, and is a legal depostory of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 

DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Julliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy; 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, fenry & Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, peng Vf pith 
c 


R. Somers Hayes, womb] 
Charles R. Henderson, Fred’k W. Trombly, 
William C. Whitney, 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 








Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “Boston tas. 


Please mention The Outlook 


Gnited States 
Stlorigage Go, 


Chartered 1871. 

Capital, . - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage; 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds; 
Allows Interest on Deposits; Takes Entire 
Charge of Estates; Acts as Trustee, Registrar, 
Transfer Agent; Pays Coupons ; Executes all 


trusts. 

OFFICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON. .. President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE ........ Vice-President 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL... Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT........... Seeretary 

DIRECTORS: 

Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, S. Frisco, wither Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Lewis May, 
William P. Dixon, prpocere, Mistend. 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Oly mart, 
Charles R. Henderson win Packard 
James J Hill, St. Paul, William W. Rich: ards, 
Gardiner G, Hubbard, ’ as. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, ames Timpson. 








The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





$100,000 
6 Per Cent. 20 Year Gold Bonds 


Denomination $500, interest payable April and October 
secured by general mortgage deed of trust to Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co., trustee, by the Columbian Pharmacal 
Co. on all its property, real estate, assessed valuation 
$150,000; value of business, personal and other property 
$200,000 additional. 

Money to be expended entirely on property and in 
business to improve facilities in handling foreign as well 
as domestic manufacture and sale of hospital supplies, 
surgical goods, non-secret remedies, and pharmac eutical 
preparations; $25,000 of above issue is offered at 97% 
cash or 25 per cent. monthly installments. 


Subscriptions received by the KNICKERBOCKER 
TRUST CO., 18 Wall Street, New York. 


AMES & GAVEGAN, General Counsel 
15 Wall Street, New York 
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Do you know 


WHAT Books to buy? 
WHERE to get them? 
HOW to buy most economically ? 


We will help you &. 
Latest and Best Books 
Most Satisfactory Editions 
Lowest Prices 

ALL INFORMATION GIVEN WITHOUT CHARGE 


Answers to all Queries.—It will supply, without charge, 
in reply to all inquiries, the most detailed information bearing 
on the book-buyer’s wants. 


‘aA HE BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION offers to readers and book- 
eae buyers everywhere wholly unique advantages for the most 
yy) careful selection of books and for buying with the greatest 
economy and least trouble. 
a 


Special Discount to Members. 





It will furnish any 


and all books issued by regular publishers, giving its members the benefit 


of the most liberal discounts. 


Combination Offers.—lIt offers through its authorized agents various 
important publications at exceptionally low prices in combination with 
new or long-term subscriptions for “The Outlook” and other leading 


periodicals. 


Full information as to the advantages of membership in the Book-Buyers’ Union will be supplied by our authorized agents or by mail on application. 


Capable agents wanted in every locality. 


References required as to character and ability. For all information address 


THE BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK: 





A Woman in Thibet 


The “North China Herald” of June 2 con- 
tains a letter from its Chung King correspond- 
ent which gives the particulars of the journey 
of Miss A. Taylor, the missionary, through 
Thibet. He says: 

“Of all the regions of this greatest conti- 
nent of the world none is so little known at 
the present day as mountainous, mysterious 
Thibet. In recent years Mr. Rockhill and 
Prince Henri have made valiant attempts to 
add to our small stock of information regard- 
ing it. But little did we dream that a lone 
Englishwoman would outdo them all. Yet 
‘tis true. The other day the members of the 
foreign community received an invitation to 
the premises of the China Inland Mission to 
listen to the account, by Miss A. Taylor, of a 
journey of seven months and ten days through 
Thibet. She first spent ten months alone in a 
hut on the border, obliged to subsist on the 
coarsest and scantiest fare. owing to orders for- 
bidding any one to sell her food. Then, when 
no ote had a suspicion that she would go 
further, she suddenly disappeared in company 
with some Mahometans bound for Lhassa. 
Hardly was she started on her journey when 
the party was attacked by a band of robbers 
and several killed and wounded, she making 
her escape because she was a woman, and they 
never attack women. A little later she is 
entertained by the Queen of the Goloks, a 
tribe of brigands and a terror to all surround. 
ing tribes, and refusing to pay tribute to the 
Chinese Government itself. 

“ Poisoned through her food, and narrowly 
escaping death ; riding through ice-cold moun- 
tain torrents on horseback ; breaking through 
the ice into the river; played false by her 
Chinese servant, who robs and tries to murder 
her; sleeping in caves or in the open air in the 
depth of winter, on mountains from 12,000 to 
15,000 feet in height ; hemmed in by impene- 
trable snowdrifts, and sharing her scanty stock 
of tea and barley flour with her starving horses 
—these are some of the incidents in the ex- 
perience of the brave littke woman. How 
many men would have constitutions robust 
enough to endure all this? Yet Miss Taylor 
had been ordered home by the doctors not 
long before because of weakness of the lungs. 

Penetrating within three days’ journey of 
Lhassa, she might possibly have reached the 
capital itself but for the treachery of her 
Chinese servant, who went ahead and gave 
information. Compelled to return, she retraced 
her steps part of the way to the Kansu border, 
from which she started, and then took the 
toad which others have traversed before to 
Tachienlu. 

“Though the object of Miss Taylor’s jour- 
hey was purely a religious one (she goes home 
to try to get a band of laborers to try to enter 
and establish a mission among the Thibetans), 
yet the information she has gained should be 
of first importance in diplomatic circles. She 

lieves that the Thibetans would welcome 
WS into their country, but that the Chinese 
would keep us out, fearing the tea trade will 
fall into foreign hands. If this impression is 
Correct, then the opening of Thibet is a ques- 
tion to be settled solely between the English 
and Chinese Governments. ‘The opposition 





to foreigners,’ she concludes, ‘ is not a religious 
one, since the Mahometans, for instance, have 
their mosques in Lhassa.’” 


Bismarck’s Advice to Boys 


Prince Bismarck received a non-political 
deputation at Friedrichsruhe—the mas’ ers and 
boys of the Hamburg Wilhelm Gymnasium. 

The ex-Chancellor gave the young fellows 
some good advice as to the manner in which 
they should utilize their time at the University, 
and then spoke of his love for music. He said: 
“T used to play formerly, but I was only a 
moderate hand at the piano, and was glad 
when I could throw it up, as it bored me to 
have to practice. Afterwards I was extremely 
sorry I did give it up, for music is a faithful 
companion in life. I missed it at manya party, 
and I recommend all of you who have any tal- 
ent for music to cultivate it, and take a warn- 
ing from me, so that you need not reproach 
yourselves with the mistake I have made.” 

No less useful were a few words against 
excessive thought for the morrow, which op- 
presses a great many people. 

“If you trust in God and yourself,” said the 
Prince, “you can surmount every obstacle. 
Do not yield to restless anxiety. One must 
not always be asking what may happen to one 
in life, but one must advance fearlessly and 
bravely.”—London Daily News’s Berlin Corre- 
spondence. 








“FRIEND FRITZ’ Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY”? by Geo. F. Rootand . C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musicai Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts, 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. "GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions, Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OLNCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


A monthly magazine for the 

GERMANIA study of the German Lan- 
uage aud Literature, is 

\ figh y recommended by col- 


lege professors and the press 
as “‘ the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNER’S 
Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. $2 a year. Single copies 
2ocents. P. O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 











Agents Wanted on Salary 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. : 
onroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X1124, La Crosse, Wis. 





Books by 


Amory Hl. Bradford, D.D. 


These books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt 
of the price by The Outlook. 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for To-Day. 
$7.00. 


“Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amount of controversy, most of which 
has served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 
little volume really flashes a clear light upon the 
subject. Rarely do we find so much freshness of 
thought combined with so much felicity of diction.” 
— The Christian World, London, Eng. 

“ Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lets 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his people 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of his 
parish.’—New Englander and Yale Review. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 


16mo, Vellum Clo., 


[The Living God; The Holy Trinity ; 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life.] 16mo, White Leatherette, 35 cents. 
“Lofty spiritual teaching enforced in a fit elo- 
quence all the nobler because free of narrowness, 
enriched by wide reading and enforced by a clear, 
sound, and reverential mind.” — 7he Modern Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
“ Fearless, frank, and serene in manner, and always 
with a hopeful attitude toward the thought and 
speculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N.Y. 


[n Preparation 


The Pilgrim in Old England 


Lectures on the Origin, History, Present Con- 
dition, and Outlook of the Independent 
or Congregational Churches in England. 
The Southworth Lectures in the Andover 
Theological Seminary for 1892. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

By DR. W. H. DOANE 
The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 
$30 per 100. | Add 5 cts. per copy if ordered by mail. 


Specimen pages free on request. 


Cr. 8vo, 








THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





The Coming C. E. Hymn-Book: The 
C, E. Edition of “* THE NEW SONG.” 
240 pages, 275 hymns. Send 40 cents for 
sample copy. Gero. F. Roscue & Co., 940 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


6 per cent. Bay City (Mich) 
Gold Street Railway Bonds, 


Descriptive circular on application, 
JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 

62 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
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One Municipal Problem 


The solution of municipal problems is pro- 
ceeding. Abatement of the smoke nuisance 
is one. Chicago has dealt rather notably with 
this issue. The nuisance has been materially 
mitigated by combined patience and punish- 
ment. Boilers were first examined and a proper 
ratio of grate-bars to duty required. Firemen 
were next shown how to fire so as to reduce 
smoke production toaminimum. After these 
preliminaries were attended to, owners were in 
the third place fined when their stacks were 
found belching volumes of black smoke. 

In the old times before gas fuel, medical 
men at Pittsburg found in their post-mortems 
that the lung-tissue was permeated by carbon- 
aceous matter. During the gas-fuel period the 
death-rate fell to 19.58 per 1,000, although 
this was the period of the grip epidemic. Since 
the partial return to coal the rate has risen to 
22.15 per 1,000, which is higher than that of 
St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and a number of other cities whose 
hygienic conditions otherwise are not superior 
to those of Pittsburg. 

It is estimated that in the average of Amer- 
ican cities the total amount of smoke is 
divided about equally between domestic fires 
and industrial establishments. For a variety 
of reasons the first is less noxious. It is more 
attenuated. To a great extent it is unavoid- 
able, but the second—smoke from power boil- 
ers—is avoidable. This is a fact known ex- 
perimentally to every skillful fireman. Apart 
from this, Chicago has proved it experiment- 
ally on the very largest scale. The spectacle 
of a belching chimney is now evidence of in- 
efficient municipal regulation. 

London’s smoke was greatly reduced after 
the report of the Smoke Abatement Commit- 
tee in 1882. It isnow diminishing still further 
under the rapid introduction of gas for domes- 
tic purposes. Electric heating is pushing gas 
hard there, but this fact is of secondary bear- 
ing on smoke abatement, since the domestic 
use of gas in place of coal is practically smoke- 
less. The extent of the smoke nuisance in 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City is less 
than it used to be, but it is susceptible of still 
further diminution.— Zvening Sun. 





Eugene Field on Old Books 


A young man writes from St. Joseph, Mo., 
to a dealer in this city that he is offering for 
sale, through stress of hard times, a very rare 
book, presumably “the oldest book in Amer- 
ica.” The volume is printed in Dutch, is in 
perfect condition, and was published more than 
three hundred years ago. The present owner, 
whose letter proclaims his illiteracy, believes 
that he has‘a veritable treasure. He will be 
terribly shocked when he discovers that his 
treasure is worth in the market not more than 
$5. 

Age alone gives value to but very few 
books. Yet the average person has an idea 
that, if a book was printed long ago, it must 
necessarily be valuable. And, what is curious, 
different people differ as to the dates that con- 
stitute a book old. There are those who 
fancy that a volume printed one hundred years 
ago must be esteemed very old and very rare 
and very valuable. Others show you with 
pride a Hudibras printed, we will say, in 1750, 
or a Bible printed two hundred years ago; 
and these volumes are cherished because of 
their antiquity! A very worthy lady living in 
Massachusetts recently exhibited with an elab- 
orate flourish a volume of sermons bearing 
the date of 1785—a volume she revered, loved, 
and treasured because of its age; a few mo- 
ments later she gave up to the writer, without 
any hesitancy, a charming little 1827 reprint 
of the “ New England Primer.” 

Age only gives value to comparatively tew 
books. Hundreds of volumes printed in the 
seventeenth century are to be had at our sec- 
ond-hand shops at prices ranging from ten to 
twenty-five cents apiece, and the average vel- 
lum of three hundred and fifty years ago is 
worth eighty per cent. less in the market to- 
day than is onz of Hawthorne’s or of Whittier’s 
cunning little first editions printed between 
1838 and 1842. Going over an English cata- 
logue a few days ago, we made a note of the 





prices of items bearing dates from 1490 to 
1510, and we found that the sixteen volumes 
offered for sale could be had for $5.92—about 
thirty-five cents apiece. Last winter, here in 
Chicago, a twenty-four-volume edition of 
Melancthon, printed at Amsterdam in 1660, 
was sold to the Armour Institute library for 
$5. By actual weight and by actual measure- 
ment (for they were monstrous folios in double 
thick vellum), they were cheaper than coal by 
the ton or wood by the cord.— Chicago Record. 


A Dangerous Doll 


The little province of Alsace has hada hard 
time, in many respects, since it was conquered 
by the Germans. Every possible precaution 
is taken to guard against any demonstration 
of the French national spirit, and though the 
children are allowed to learn the language of 
their ancestors, they are not allowed to be 
taught it by French governesses. The follow- 
ing two stories show the extent to which the 
Government formerly carried its practice of 
watching the people. 

A few years ago a little girl was seen play- 
ing with a doll which was dressed in red, white, 
and blue. The suspicions of the official were 
aroused, for it certainly was dreadful to see 
the power of the German Empire so boldly 
threatened. The child was tracked to its 
home, and there the officer found that the 
doll was a present. 

He went immediately to the lady who had 
given it to the child, and obtained the address 
of the store where the dangerous plaything 
had been bought. It was a modest little place, 
but the officer found it at last, and then dis- 
covered that the doll had been made and 
dressed in Leipzig. ‘This was a surprise, but 
the matter did not end here, for the manufac- 
turer in Leipzig was officially requested not to 
send any more red, white, and blue dolls to 
Alsace. 

The other story may not carry with it full 
conviction of its truth, but it is too good not 
to be told. 

It is said that two Germans were walking 
one cold day on the banks of a large pond, 
when one of them fell in. He could not 
swim, and screamed for aid. The other, who 
was an officer, did not feel inclined to take so 
cold a plunge, and calmly watched the strug- 
gles of the sinking man. All at once the man 
in the water began to sing a stanza of the 
Marseillaise, and the officer jumped in forthwith, 
for his strict orders were to arrest any person 
whom he heard singing that famous song. 
The unfortunate citizen was imprisoned for 
eight months, but that was better than drown- 
ing.— Youth’s Companion. 


—Literary fame is a curious thing when it 
brings a letter addressed to “Dr. Olive W. 
Holmes” and addressed inside as “ Dear Ma- 
dame” to the famous “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table,” and yet this is what actually 
occurred in the mail of the Boston poet only 
a short time since. 


For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. E. Cornett Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘I 
have met with the greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement of the cerebral 


nervous systems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Absolutely free 
from all injurious 
substances. 


FOR THE TEETH. 
Cleanses, 


Preserves, 
Beautifies. 


E. W. Hort & Co., Price, 
Lowell, Mass. 





BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 
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Clean up. 


iasChlonde| Disinfect. 
===|Do all you 
==3can to 

keep disease 


from your home: 


Rely on PLATT’S; 
CHLORIDES as your; 
: household disinfectant. 
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A.B. &SE.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of » 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 











Stamp ed DURABLE 


og DECORATING 
Steel 
Ceilings 


Suitable for all classes. of 
@i : BELL FOUNDRy 


buildings. Easily applied 

over old plaster without re- 
¢ moving it. 

Send for catalogue. 

¢ H. S. NORTHROP, 
§ 30 Rose St., - New York. 
¢ Boston Office, 
¢ 4 Liberty Square, Room 34- 








SB sere toe DELLO 


i HEALTH warranted torenew suthful color to 
| Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Lair grower, 50c 
é 





Co, 863 B’ 
cond Mists Book & ton aed Kee Gonnn Dent One Gon ton FREE 


The 
Roman Catholic 
Question 


By 
LYMAN ABBOTT 





Reprinted from The Christian Union 
and published by request. 


Price ten cents by mail. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 
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The Trail of the Serpent 


The other day I transformed a savage old 
male rhasus macacus, which was tearing at his 
cage to get at me, with crimson face and 
gnashing canines, into a limp and pallid cow- 
ard by the exhibition of a Japanese toy snake 
which I had in my pocket. Practical natural- 
ists who have to do with strong and fierce 
monkeys occasionally resort to a similar strat- 
agem in order to intimidate them. Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling introduces this fact into one of 
his tales, and makes the caretaker of an orang- 
outang, on board ship, gently hiss like a serpent 
whenever his charge became too obstreperous. 
I have tried the same experiment with apes of 
various kinds, and invariably with immediate 
results. The suddenly arrested movements and 
startled, timorous look at once betrayed how 
much the mind of the beast was agitated by 
that uncanny sound. Is it not strange that 
throughout all nature, from the desolate swamp 
to the opera-house radiant with electric light, 
a hiss is an intimation of hostile intent? And 
that it invariably sends a flutter of apprehen- 
sion through the nerves of the hearer? An 
actor who was great in the part of the ultra- 
villain in melodrama said that he never heard 
the hisses with which the gallery applauded 
his quasi turpitude without an uncomfortable 
momentary shudder, although he well knew 
that the sound was meant as an expression 
of the most sincere appreciation of his talents. 
Does not the novelist make his arch-reprobate 
hiss his curses when his demoniac emotion is 
too intense for shouting? Is it not possible 
that political audiences are unconsciously 
guided by a deeply seated animal instinct 
when they greet the unpopular orator or senti- 
ment with a storm of sibilation? Of course 
the speaker or actor knows quite well that the 
auditorium is not (except metaphorically) a 
nest of serpents, just as the keeper of the rep- 
tiles at the zodlogical gardens knows that a 
harmless snake will not kill him when he 
handles it; but the disconcerting aura comes 
all the same, and the hiss generally serves its 
purpose. I have taken pains to let a monkey 
see that my toy snake was only made of paper, 
yet the next time it appeared from my pocket 
he sprang back involuntarily just as at first.— 
From “ Natural History of the Hiss,” by Dr. 
Louis Robinson, in North American Review. 


The Field-Telephone 


_The whole matter of military communica- 
tion devolves upon the Signal Service, and the 
Signal Corps of the army has, until recently, 
on account of assignment to other service, been 
able to do little more than keep informed of 
the progress of other nations in the develop- 
ment of material and methods of conveying 
intelligence, and to endeavor to judge of the 
merits of improvements by office tests rather 
than field trial. 

After many tests of foreign devices, the Gov- 
émment employed the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany to devise and manufacture an instrument 
which it is hoped will meet all requirements 
for communication in the field. In this instru- 
ment the principles of the Eccard knapsack 
telephone, a previous American device, and 
the trumpet telephone of the German army 
are combined. It consists of an ingenious 
arrangement of Bell telephone, Morse key, 
and battery, which are all contained ina small 
leather case worn by a strap over the shoulder. 

he wire is coiled on a reel in a separate case, 
and makes aload for one man. ‘The telephone 
Part is so contrived that the receiver and trans- 
Mitter are in one piece, which may be held in 
Place by one hand, the receiver at the ear and 
the transmitter at the mouth, while the other 
hand manipulates the key. The key takes the 
Place of the call-box in an ordinary telephone, 
and makes a sharp click in the receiver at the 
other end of the line, which calls the operator’s 
attention. 

If desirable, the instrument may also be 
used to telegraph as well as to telephone. 
Conditions might exist in action where can- 
nonading and the like would render it difficult 
o hear spoken words in the telephone. Then 
itis that the sharp click of the telegraph key 
‘pells the message through the telephone 
feéiver in the ear of the operator who hears 





it as clearly as if a hundred miles from the 
scene of action. The wire used is light insu- 
lated double conductor, which has a tensile 
strength that will withstand the strain of being 
run over by artillery wheels, and may be safely 
laid on the ground. It is usually strung along 
fences, however, for rapid work, and on trees 
and light poles when practicable. One man 
can carry about one and one-half miles of this 
wire, which would weigh, with reel, fifty-two 
pounds.—Harfper’s Weekly. 


Senator Stanford’s Horses 


In employing men to work at Palo Alto, the 
late Senator gave them the most strict orders. 
They were told never to strike, kick, or whip a 
horse, and his instructions to his men were: 
“ Always do a thing a little better than any- 
body else, and you will succeed. When you 
handle a horse, treat him a little better than 
any one else. When you breed a horse, breed 
him to a little better stock each time.” 

It was in this way that Stanford revolution- 
ized the horse-breeding of the country. He 
never allowed one of his men to ill-use a horse, 
and they knew it. There are never noise or 
blows around the Palo stables, and the horses 
are never frightened. ‘To show his feeling 
towards his horses, the late Henry Vrooman 
once told of an occurrence when he was dining 
with Senator Stanford. Just after the dinner, 
one of the drivers insisted that he must see 
the Senator. He was ushered in, with blood 
over his face, which was badly cut. “ John 
knocked me down,” explained the man, refer- 
ring to one of the trainers. 

“ What did you do?” asked the Senator. 

“ Nothing,” replied the man. 

“But you must have done something; I 
want the truth,” persisted the Senator. 

“T kicked a horse, and John knocked me 
down,” said the man. 

“ Those were John’s instructions, and I think 
he did just right,” said the Senator.— Sax 
Francisco Examiner. 


A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is best infant’s food; so 
easily prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable. 
Grocers and Druggists. 














HETHER Leather lasts 

ten minutes or ten 

years depends on what hap- 

pens to it. Vacuum Leather 

Oil is the care-taker; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book — 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
store. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Teeth. 





By using Meade & 
Baker’s Carbolic Mouth 
Wash, a delicious anti- 
septic preparation. Pre- 
serves the teeth and 
gums, cleanses the 
mouth, and purifies the 
breath. Pleasant to the 
taste. 
All Druggists sell it. 
A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
EADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 


3200 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 















In all your outings— 
to the World’s Fair— 
Seaside — Mountains — 
everywhere, take 


Beecham 's 


TD ccwsow fi] | 
aso. \™""" LMS 
eo% with you. 







Illness frequently results 
from changes of focd, water, 
climate, habits, etc., and the 








THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFA iM 
REST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TID 
DEAFNESS #.HEAD. NOISES cuReD 
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for Price and Catalo 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. SoldE REE 


remedy is Beecham’s Pills. 
56 
in the 
Send a eC. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Ouly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of proofs! 
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terilizing Bab y's Milk? | 


m Sterilizer. 


7 It issimple and inexpensive; anyone can use it.” 
For sale by druggists. We will send you our Nursery Hand-book for Mothers free, if you mention paper. 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO.,_ 


| 

How many mothers there are who would use a 
Sterilizer if they but understood its utility. 

**It is probably not too much to say,'’ writes 
Walter Mendelson, M. D., of New York, in Baby- 
hood, ** that the process known as Sterilizing milk 
has done more towards lessening infant mortality 
and illness than any other invention of the past 
fifty years. By far the best process that has come 
under my observation. and the one that I recom- 
mend above all others is the 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








‘TIFFANY-GLASS-&-DECORATING:COMPANY: 


*PURNISHERS & GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC & ECCLESIASTIGALe 


‘,DECORATIONS: 


‘MEMORIALS: 


«333+ 70-341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK? 







































(Columbias 

There is something about Colum- % 
7 bias different from all other bicycles 
B. —-it is superlative quality The { 
& Columbia guarantee is as good asg 
B gold. : 












# Catalogue free at Columbia Agencies, by & 
3 mail for twotwo-centstamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 
3 Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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Fashionable 
Economy 


Among really well-bred people, genuine economy is 
looked upon as one of the cardinal virtues, and waste- 
fulness is considered ‘bad form ” as well as bad morals. 
Such people—in the wealthy classes—can afford to be 
economical, and they make the most of this privilege. 
They not only have the best of everything, but they have 
a second-best for ordinary use. 

Wear and accident add a good deal to the expense of 
fine articles—of any sort. ‘The cost of repairs on a fine 
watch makes it an expensive affair to carry constantly. 
A second-best timepiece for every day soon pays for 
itself by saving all risks on the better one. The ex- 
quisite little chatelaine watches now so fashionable— 
and which have every appearance of the most expensive 
imported sort—are the pure product of Connecticut 
genius. 

Women have a good deal to do with making these 
watches as well as wearing them. They would be 
impossible except for the highly skilled feminine fingers 
that guide the marvelous machinery in the great factory 
at Waterbury. ‘The evolution of a low-priced American 
Watch is an interesting study for one who believes in 
native inventive genius and organized skill. ‘There was 
a time when the Waterbury Watch was thought to be a 
sort of joke, in spite of its good time-keeping qualities ; 
but the idea of an accurate, economical watch has been 
steadily developed, until the perfected product is hardly 
less remarkable for elegance and beauty than for its 
astonishing cheapness. The quick-winding improve- 
ment puts an end to one standard American joke, and 
offers a fashionable timepiece to everybody. 

—WN. Y. Ledger, Aug. 27th, 1892. 
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“Who said Nestlé’s Food?” “*Let me taste it.” 


of interest to every mother. 


paper, and beautifully bound. 
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“Um-m! but it’s good.” ‘*My turn now.” 


“Give the Babies Nestlé’s Food.” 


HIS series of photographs, taken from life, has excited so much 
interest that we have received inquiries beyond number as to how 
they may be obtained. To meet this demand we have had them 

incorporated in our book entitled “« THE BABY,” which is a charm- 
ingly written and daintily illustrated story of Baby life, containing matter 
It has been carefully written by authorities 
on the question of infant life and infant feeding, is printed on the best 
We will send “‘“THE BABY” to any 


mother who will send her address and mention this paper, 
Address Advertising Dept., Thos. Leeming & Co., 73 Warren Street, New York. 
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